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¢ PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. the debates in the Chamber, which cannot surprise anyone 
é eearnaiead pacE | Who remembers that he has given his whole heart and soul 
& yr. B.: AL DWIN’S LEADERSHIP IS  hsagthage rs ” ge ine eal aggre — to 
i ) r ls Wy ' V 1¢ Way Oi a domestic policy, aithough such a 
i SOCIALISM’S } OP PORTUNITY U.S : policy is now sorely needed in France, owing to the 
é LOE STRACHEY) .. ee oe e 148 gr adual rise in the cost of living, and the recent alarming 
} Pore ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK ew . - * 
(THE BISHOP OF NORWICH) ee 149 M. Poincaré’s promises of stern economies and much 
cemmemancenas higher taxation are, of course, heroic, but they have yet to 
Ir. Me ‘Kenna on Money Management and Unem- ~ _ eee. ae the time he ane nis 6 :2Phenes ese 
ployment bat Ris oe ip .. 150 | SUtuencies, with a view to the coming elections, and he 
The Kindly Fruits we a oe oe ee 151] Is, no doubt, more conscious than anybody else of the 
Tue ENcuisu-Sreaxtnc Worxp (Evelyn Wrench) .. 152 | fact that he must appease the Left, who are alan: great 
Ant— play in France with the easy argument that the Ruhr 
Epstein at the Leicester Galleries (Anthony _, | policy which was to relieve French pockets has, so far, 
Bertram) sat ne - = - «+ 153) yather tended to empty them. Not that formally 
a Oe rudak Cake iia - .. isa | Poincaré appears to give any hostages to the Left ; 
The Right to Refuse a Dissolution (Mr. John but it is to the Left nevertheless that he is finding his line 
Fortescue) 154 | of least resistance. 
A Warning from ‘Indian History (Mr. P. E. Roberts) 155 * * * x 
as = ee — “a " neers ct om 156 Into this doubtful situation, full of the possibilities of 
N A Letter from the late ae Walter ee +» 156] change, an interview with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
x Modern Decorative Art (Mr. R. W. Symonds) «+ 197 | published by the Quotidien, has introduced one certainty— 
X A BOOK OF THE MOMENT | : the certainty of what the British course of action will be. 
S The Shorter Pocms of Matthew Prior (J. St. Loe 159 | 1 is true Mr. MacDonald gave his interview to the 
y PO cgi ii - = i = ** "| Quotidien before he became Prime Minister, but that fact 
N A Spectator (C. Henry Warren) = es 161 | does not greatly affect its significance. ‘* France,” said 
n py tall ga ~~ Wet. oe - a. Mr. MacDonald, * disquiets our people, who are asking 
Ns The "“aeelioney of Regulating Prices by Credit themselves in all sincerity whether they may not soon 
( Control m a is i iF .. 162] be placed under the necessity of embarking on military 
X Fiction— preparations and seeking new allianees.”” Mr. MacDonald 
‘ : Wine of tex. $s alae ee ee as «+ 1641] then cited the occupation of the Ruhr and the notorious 
Y MAMCE——E'UBLIC AND 5 RIVAT? ree .¢ | efforts of France to arm and associate with her own policy 
4 cent baa a ( Arthur et the new nations created by the Treaty of Versailles i the 
K The British Film Weeks (Iris Barry) .. me es 171 | principal causes of this disquiet. 
ie * ~ * * 
k We publish this week our half-yearly index to the “Our Press is nervous and our public alarmed,” Mr. 
Spectator, July to December, 1923. The price is One MacDonald continued ; but he ended by saying that his 
Ri Shilling, and it can be obtained through all newsagents | COPVIcHion was that the French and British peoples had 
R and booksellers, but subscribers may obtain it free fundamentally a deep esteem and friendship for one 
& eegie application to the Publisher. 13 York another, and that the dangerous cloud of mutual mis- 
cl = ins understanding could be removed by a revelation of their 
N Street, London, W.C. os “Ww ‘ ; ; 
@ shat os _ needs and desires. We must never get tired of ex- 
@ planations.”” When asked for definite suggestions as to 
‘ 7 TQ y, om y » reparations and security, Mr. MacDonald replied that he 
\ NEWS OF rHE WEEK could not commit himself without consulting his colleagues, 
@ —— but he was, at all events, certain that the most redoubtable 
N TINHERE is no new definite fact to record in the triangular | armaments would never guarantee the security of France. 
‘ relations of France, Germany and Great Britain, | Her real hope was the League of Nations. 
N but more potent influences have been at work than for a * * * * 
K long time past, and we may expect to see results before As regards the Palatinate, the protest of Great Britain 
e long. Mr. McKenna has said that there is “a change | against the encouragement by France of the sinister and 
e of mentality in France,” and he has great hopes of the | wholly artificial Separatist movement, and the visit of 
R work of the expert committees which are considering the | Mr. Clive to the Palatinate to make inquiries, are un- 
¢ ability of Germany to pay reparations, He undoubtedly | doubtedly having their effect. M. Jaspar, the Belgian 
@ encourages us to believe that Germany is not beyond | Foreign Minister, has visited M. Poincaré, and it is 
8 economic salvation, and that, after all, some reparations | reported that the result of their discussions is a policy of 
} — may be paid. As for M. Poincaré, he has already yielded | referring the whole problem of the Palatinate to the 
a a little, even when he seemed not to yield, or actually said | Ambassadors’ Conference. Although this proves that 
= that he was not yielding. He has been hard pressed in| M. Poincaré recognizes the necessity ef meeting the 
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indignant criticisms from Great Britain, we cannot regard 
his solution as in any way satisfactory. The Ambassadors’ 
Conference was a creation of the Supreme Council; it 
was appointed as a convenient expedient to settle matters 
which the Supreme Council had not the time or the expert 
knowledge to attend to themselves. There is no reason, 
however, why the Conference should become a permanent 
institution doing the very work which the League of 
Nations was expressly designed to do. 
* * * * 

It seems to us almost certain that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will net prefer the Conference to the League. 
Like everybody else, he remembers how the Conference 
was made the instrument of M. Poinearé’s will, and how 
the International Court of Justice was short-circuited by « 
financial award to the detriment of Greece before there 
had been any serious inquiry. If there is to be an inquiry 
into events in the Palatinate, it may be that we shall 
have the struggle between the League and the Conference 
all over again. Mr. Clive’s report of his investigations 
has not yet been published, but there is every reason to 
believe, judging from the summary of it given by Mr. 
Ronald MeNeill in the House of Commons, that it is a 
thorough condemnation of the way in which the French 
Gencral in command and the French High Commissioner 
have sanctioned and made easy the oppression of the 
inhabitants by the minority of Separatist roughs. 

* * * * 

In the early hours of Tuesday morning, after long and 
exhausting discussions, the railway strike was settled. 
Mr. Bromiley declared that he had won “ a great victory,” 
and, though, of course, we do not want to deprive him 
of his satisfaction, we cannot discover anything in the 
terms of settlement which could not have been obtained 
without the strike. The fruitful meeting between the 
managers and the representatives of the strikers was 
brought about by the Mediation Committee of the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress, who are 
to be complimented upon their perseverance and their 
success. The principal clauses of the settlement may 
be summarized as follows. First it is stated that the 
findings of the National Wages Board are not necessarily 
compulsory. Secondly, the extension of the mileage 
basis on which certain drivers are paid is not to jump 
from 120 miles to 150 miles at once, but is to be made 
in stages till January, 1925. The limit now is 130 miles ; 


in July it will become 140 miles ; and in January, 1925, | 


150 miles. The interests of shunting-class drivers are 
also protected. Thirdly, there are to be no dismissals 
owing to the strike. 
co * 
As regards the “findings” of the National Wages 
Board, we cannot imagine that any sensible person who 
studied the constitution of the Board ever regarded the 


* * 


findings, as such, as being compulsory. The word 
“finding” itself does not suggest compulsion. What 


made the findings in the present case morally binding 

yas that after a very careful inquiry the representatives 
of Mr. Bromley’s Union, as well as the representatives of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, accepted and signed 


them. That is to say, they first recognized the 
court and then they recognized its conclusions. No 


wonder that the managers retorted in effect when the 
strike was declared, ‘* What is the use of trying to intro- 
duce arbitration into industrial disputes at all, if, when 
all the stages have been passed through, the strife is 
to re-start in its crudest form?” 
* * * * 

Unquestionably Mr. Bromley aimed a blow at arbitra- 
tion, and almost to the same extent at the validity of 


collective bargaining as an established principle. The 


——— 
by the settlement was very small, and the companic 
were always ready to deal with them. The publ 
naturally feels more than ever that it has been Victimigg) 
in the interests of an unnecessary rivalry—all the egy, 
of a defective organization—between two Unions, the 
N.U.R. and the A.S.L.E.F. The truth is that a smal] 
proportion of the total number of men employed by th 
railways regard themselves as the aristocracy of thes 
trade. In order that they may be satisfied in fory_ 
for it is in little but form that any concession can 
found—the slowly recovering trade of the country _ 
knocked recling backwards and the public was put tj 
unspeakable inconvenience, not to say suffering, The 
loss to the railway companies is probably £2,000,000, 

* * * * 

Surely we are justified.in saying that we look to tj, 
Labour Government, all things, to intrody 
some sense into the conduct of industrial disputes, 
| Naturally we recognize the right to strike, because y, 
believe in freedom, but we also recognize that in most strikes 
everybody loses. Mr. Bromley’s excuses were ludicrousy 


above 





inadequate. 
to prevent the companies from making profits. Dog 
he know that the average profits to the shareholders jy 
railway companies, hundreds of thousands of whom ay 
poor people, cannot have been for many vears aboy 
f per cent., and been lower? Af 
this low rate of profit private persons, in the hope of 
gains which they never got, or merely in the passion 
of enterprise or public construction, risked their money 
The State, of course, 
could not have done it anything like so cheaply. 

* * 


In one speech he declared that he wanted 


have probably 


and gave us invaluable benefits. 


* * 


Our hope that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will deal very 
seriously with the whole method of settling industrial 
| disputes is made more vivid by the approach of further 
industrial strife, both at the docks and in the mines. A 
conference of dockers in 
to begin a national strike on February 16th, to enforce 
their demands for an increase of wages. 
to restore the rates of pay which existed before th 
unofficial stoppage of last year. On Wednesday the 
employers of dock labour met to consider the situation, 
The real trouble with dock labour is, 
vasual nature of the employment. ‘To 
wages by a very considerable amount may mean ver 


London on Tuesday decided 


Their aim is 


of course, th 





raise a& man’ 
| little if the number of hours he works happens to fall 
at the same time. Some such principle as that of insu- 
ance against unemployment, or against the danger o 
employment not lasting long enough in any week to 
provide a living wage, is more needed at the docks than 
in almost any other industry. 
* % 
The Executive of the Miners’ Federation 
drawing up their policy in view of the recent decision by 
ballot to end the National Agreement. The Agrecment, 
however, will not expire till nearly the end of April 
and there is thus time to establish a The 
Federation are demanding an increase of from 20 to # 
per cent. above the standard, a distribution to the me 
of more of the “ surplus profits,” and more information | 
from the employers as to what is included under th | 
heading of “ other costs” in the statement of working | 
expenses. We are not in a position to express an opinio | 
as to what the employers can afford to pay, but it seem’ | 
to us that there should be no great difliculty about «| 
better distribution of “ surplus profits” that can be really 
proved to exist, or about the supplying of further infor 
mation as to the costs of working. It is highly desirable | 
that the men should know what everything costs. I 





* * 
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number of “ hard eases’? which are now provided for! 


most cases they would be astonished to find with what 4 
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margin of profit most industries are run, and 
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| 
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| 


distinguished themselves in military organization. The 
Committee considered their criticisms to be conclusive. 
a * x * 

Last week it was announced that, on the advice of 
the late Prime Minister, the King had nominated the 
first members of a Commission of Fine Arts for Englared. 
Lord Crawford is the Chairman, and there could not be 
a better. The other nominees Lord Curzon, Sir 
Aston Webb, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Sir Edwin Lutyens, 


are 


| Sir Alfred J. Gotch, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Sir George 
| Frampton, and Mr. T. H. Mawson, President of the 
Town-planning Institute. The Commission will have 


| it wants for nothing. 


no statutory power, and will not, of course, be able to 
apply any compulsion. As the Commissioners will be 
unpaid, the charge for the maintenance of an office and 
staff and for travelling expenses will be small—the 
Times says £2,000 a year. In principle we welcome this 
new creation. Any local authority which is putting its 
town or its district in order will be able to get the advice 
We sincerely hope that the Com- 
mission will do as much good as the T'imes says has been 


| done during the past fourteen years by the Fine Arts 


Commission in the United States. 
* * * * 

We must confess, however, that we have some lingering 
misgivings. A harassed local authority, driven to 
exasperation by rival claims and artistic wrangles, may 
turn with relief to accept the advice of a Commissioner 
on some point of architecture, sculpture or painting, 
not because his advice is good, but because it is “* authori- 
tative.”” When France set up her Ministry of the Fine 
Arts it was believed by a great many pcople that a wise 
direction from above would banish the ugly, the trifling 


| and the banal, but we are afraid that nobody who knows 


French public art would pretend that the happy dream 
LL’ Art administratif is an arid thing, 
all the more oppressive it statutory. A 
Ministry, no doubt, is the logical conclusion of oflicial 
advice or supervision, and as in this country we hardly 


has been realised. 


because is 


ever procced to the logical extreme, we are not likely to 
have a Ministry. In the meantime we must hope that 
our misgivings will prove to be unfounded, but that will 
happen only if a lively public interest, as time passes, 
makes the Commission, both in the quality of its advice 
and in the character of its personnel, continually respon- 


sive to what Matthew Arnold called “‘ the best that is 
| being said and thought.’”” We must never allow our 
public art to become “ official.” Adapting Milton we 
might say, “‘ The State shall be my Governors, not 
my critics.” 

* = * » 





* 
Publi ogee risks are rewarded by occasional high returns. 
ctimizg| what Vé h a i x = 
Me Tesi The six members of Mr. MacDonald’s Government, 
ONS, the «ho were also members of the Administrative Committee 
bya of the Labour and Socialist International, have sta 
of thes from that Committee. The constitution of the nter- 
L fosie national requires that anyone who joins a Government 
L Can bp shall cease to be = member of = a heen 
itry i resignations we = oe - = eget A yu ee s 
> put ty trust that these Ministers would have resigne 4 “i 
ir, The International in any case. rhe constitution oO he 1€ 
000. International, as we are reminded by the Morning Post, 
also lays it down that in conflicts between nations the 
5 to th International shall be recognized as the high« st 
"i authority. In form, to say the least of it, membership 
trod of the International thus means a divided allegiance. 
lisputes, ‘ ‘ ‘ " 
— Speaking at a luncheon on Monday (Australia Day) 
oe Mr. J. H. Thomas said that many persons were appre- 
—— hensive about the Labour Government, but that the | 
— least apprehensive was the Prince of Wales, who was 
| Dees present at the luncheon. ‘“ The only exception to him | 
ders in I would make,” added Mr. Thomas, ‘* would be his | 
or illustrious and distinguished father.” Mr. Thomas went 
, EF on to explain that the Royal Family knew their people 
. At better than others did, and were not afraid because 
ope EE they recognized that patriotism, love of Empire, service | 
passion ond duty were not the monopoly of any class. They 
— recognized that men born in humble circumstances | 
Cours; F often had a love of country equal to that of any other | 
type of man. “I hope that in 136 years’ time our 
successors will be able to say that we did nothing to 
very weaken this great Empire of which we are all so proud.” 
ustrial At nine years of age, Mr. Thomas said, he had started 
urther Jife as an errand boy, and it was the freedom and the 
°s. AF opportunities given to all by the Constitution that had | 
ecided enabled the errand boy and the engine-cleaner to become 
nifore the Cabinet Minister of to-day. 
um is * x * * 
e th Mr. Henry Bell, the Liberal candidate for the City, 
y the has remarked in one of his speeches that Mr. Thomas 
ation, has become a thorough Conservative. Without going | 
th so far as that we must say that Mr. Thomas’s words on 
va’ Monday were very encouraging, because they show that 
very the new Colonial Secretary recognizes the signiticance of 
7 fall the Empire. ‘The Empire has always been rather a 
nee: blind spot with the Labour Party. They have been 
er Ol too much accusiomed—to the indignation and despair 
‘k to of Lord Milner, who sympathizes with them in so many 
Gm ways—to talk of the Empire in accordance with an 
ohsolete convention as an apparatus for exploitation 
F and oppression. ‘The truth is that the Empire is a great 
al F school of liberty for training men in the ways of freedom, | 
in Dy F justice, self-government and democracy. In every | 
nent, J Dominion the Labour Party, when it is not actually 
pri in power, has great influence. The Empire is the nearest 
The thing to complete League of Nations yet created. 
0 WY Fortunately for the Labour Party Mr. Thomas is dis- 
met | covering the seeret—for without knowing that secret 
tion F the party could hardly hope to make a_ permanent 
the | impression upon the British people. 
king » * 4 * 
~— The report of the Committee on National and Imperial 
et Defence was published last week as a White Paper. The 
alr} most important question considered was that of the 
— co-ordination of the three fighting Services. In other 
LOT J words } : 7 ae “dines hw mac , 
ble | words. should the Services be co-ordinated by a Ministry 
hn } of Defence, or by some other means ? Strong opposition 
ta to the idea of a Ministry of Defence came from Sir William 


Rebertson and Lord Haldane among the experts who have 








| Arts 


We desire to call the attention of our Anglo-Indian 
readers to a letter which appeared in the Press a few 
days ago from Mr. Binyon, Mr. S. Clarke, Mr. Foster, 


| Mr. Read and Mr. Rothenstein, stating that the Fine 


Sub-Committce, behalf of the Titg 
Commissioner of India, are preparing an exhibition o 
retrospective Indian art at the British Empire Exhibition. 
It is the earnest desire of the Committee to supplement 


acting on h 
f 


the paintings and bronzes which are being sent from 
India by fine examples in private ownership in this 
country. They would like loans of Indian works of 
fine art, including paintings, bronzes and carvings in 
stone In the first instance descriptions, 
and if possible photographs, should be sent to Mr. 1. A. 
Kendall, Exhibition Secretary, 44 Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.1. We greatly hope that the appeal may bear 
good fruit. 


or marble. 


* * cS * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 38 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100; 


Thursday week, 993; a year ago, 100g 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


BALDWIN’S LEADERSHIP 
OPPORTUNITY. 
VHE Unionist Party mects on Monday week, 
February 11th. Its members will be called on 

to take decisicns so momentous that it is hardly too much 
to say that on them depend the safety and welfare not 
merely of the party but of the nation and the Empire 
There are certain things which the majority 
and all 


MR. IS 


SOCIALISM’S 


as a whole. 
of the nation, a majority drawn from all classes 
parts of the country, most ardently desire. ‘They want 
guarantees (1) Against revolutionary action—i.e., against 
changes in the laws and the conduct of the life of the 
community without the sancticn of the people being 
legally cbtained. (2) Against class rule, whether 
manual workers or of capitalists. (3) Against the arbitrary 
confiscation of private property. (4) Against the depriva- 
tion of the individual of his liberty to buy and sell, and 
to live according to his own desires, provided he docs so 
without injury to his neighbours. (5) Against any 
policy designed to break up the solidarity of the nation 
and ofthe Empire. That is to say, safeguards are required 
against civil war and assurances of international peace. 
In a modern nation—we mean one in which the Govern- 
ment based upon the representative principle— 
political action can only be carried cut through party. 
Therefore, granted that the majority of the nation have 


is 


the aspirations which we have described, they require a | 


party able to carry them out. The majority may, of 


course, change their mind, though we do not think they 
will; but until they do so, they want an anti-Socialist 
Party—a party of Left-Centre ideals, a party at once 


Conservative and Democratic. 
The question, therefore, which the Unionist Pariy has 


got to consider on Monday week is how it shall make | 


itself, both regards leadership and as regards its 
political programme, worthy to fulfil the wishes of those 


the nation who are opposed to 


as 


members of 
basis individual liberty and freedom of exchange. 
ever side may prevail, there will always be some of the 
principles of Individualism and Free Exe ‘hange embedded 
in Socialism, just as in the policy of Individualism and 
Free Exchange 
Socialism. ‘The dividing issue is, which is to be the basis 
—which is to be the parent stem and wich the graft ? 
This being admitted, the first thing clear is that if the 
anti-Socialist view is to prevail, the anti-Socialists must 
not be permanently split into two warring parties— 
partics more anxious to defeat cach other than to defeat 
their common enemy. 
the moment may be impossible ; but ultimately, and as 
the Socialists gain strength, one other of the anti- 
Socialist groups must prevail and the other wither and 
decay. These are the realities of the situation. 

Now we must ask a crucial question. How far is the 
Unionist Party as at present led and constituted fit for 
the great duty which the country desires to see performed ? 
Clearly it is not at present in the least fit for such a task 
either in leadership or policy. Let us take the question 
of leadership. We have nothing to say against 
Mr. Baldwin as a man, and a great deal to say of him 
in that respect which is wholly favourable and highly 
honouring. He is fearless, straightforward, disinterested, 
and willing to make any and every personal sacrifice in 
order to do what he thinks is right. On that we are all 
agreed.. Unfortunately, however, his views, whether 
right or wrong, are views which, if they must be brought 


or 


of 


letting | 
Socialism become our basis of government, but prefer as the | 


Which- | 


there is sure to be a certain strain of | 


Fusion or even co-operation at | 





—<$$<—— 
to the front and carried out, as he tells us they mist, 
would destroy the first condition of a permanently 
successful struggle against Socialism—not Socialis 
seeking office, remember, but what is very different, 
Socialism secking power. T'o win the fight againg 
| Socialism there must be unity, or the possibility of unity 
| in the two anti-Socialist groups. 

But Mr. Baldwin has nailed to his mast the Colours 
of Protection. With the tragic results that ye me 
around us he has chosen to make his sire qua non in 
the fight the one issue which absolutely and irrevocably 
divides us from the Liberal anti-Socialists, and further, 
the one issue which solidly unites the Liberals aj 
prevents those who have leanings towards a joint Centr 
Party from helping the Unionists to reach that idea) 
Mr. Baldwin is not merely a Protectionist of the king 
who thinks that in the exceptional circumstances jy 
which we live we should save the country from being 
deprived of certain industries upon which the safety 
and independence of the nation may depend— industries 
which may prove as important for that purpose a 
battieships or regiments of the line. Mr. 
by no means content with safeguards of this sort. He 
is not merely a whole-hogger in Protection, but what 
may be called a super-whole-hogger. He explained ty 
an amazed House of Commons only some ten days ago 
that not only did he want customs duties imposed on 
imports into this country, but thet he was prepared 
also to prevent exports above a certain limit. As we 
understand him he would forbid exchanges with both 
hands. Few people before have cntertained such daring 
' notions of increasing the national wealth! 





Baldwin, js 


As the clear-headed politicians of Lancashire hay 








seen, a policy of this kind means utter ruin to the party 
and to the nation. It not Mr. 
was a man who would be content to act as a 


Baldwin 

truste: 
fer his party and to keep his personal views in abeyance 
in order to ensure party unity. Ile 
ihe kind. While he is leader, he would evidently be 
ready to do again what he did last November--to risk 
| everything on an economic punctilio of a rare and net 
very v holly 
Mr. 
ithe Unionist Party (though, as Sir Archibald Salvidge's 
speech showed so clearly, it needs at the moment nothing 
so much as union), but would fail to prepare the way 
for that larger Unionism of the opponents of Socialism, 
to which we must look for our future safety. Reluctant 
as we are to say so, the party must in these circum 
stances find a new leader, 


is as though 


will do nothing of 


intelligible, honest, kind. In a word, 


we must lose them. As a matter of fact, however, ther 
is no risk of such a loss. They have nowhere else to go. 
They cannot join Labour, even though Labour, 
most likely, should in the end become Protectionisi, 
for it would not offer the kind of Protection that would 
suit the Die-Hards. Again, they cannot join the 
Liberals, for the condition of joint action with the 
Liberals is the abandonment of Protection. 
no doubt, sulk for a time, but the fear of Socialism must 


as Is 


ultimately make them rejoin the Unionist Party. Mere 
change of leadership, however, is not enough. There 


must be change of heart in the party. The Unionist 
Party, to fit itself for the great task for which it 1s, 
as we hold, the appointed instrument, must cease to 
be a party that in appearance—we fully admit that it 
is often only in appearance—-is dominated by the great 
interests. But of the party programme later. At 
present the leadership is the essential issue. 
leadership is Socialism’s opportunity. 

J. St. Loz STRACHEYa 


Baldwin’s leadership would not only fail to unite | 


If the Die-Hards of the party will not consent, then 


They might, | 


Mr. Baldwin's 
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— 
-THE ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK, 


By THE Bisnor or Norwicnu. 
I. 


HE Houses of the Clergy and Laity will shortly be 

renewing their discussions on the Revision of the 
Prayer-book. It will be remembered that the House of 
Clergy at the last group of sessions came to the conclu- 
sion that the needs of the parties concerned could not 
be met unless two other optional but sanctioned forms of 
service were added to the Order of Holy Communion 
as set forth in the Prayer-book. This sets one thinking ; 
and the importance of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
recognizing the grave issues involved in Prayer-book 
Revision makes it wise to press the subject, lest while 
people are not noticing, vital and irrevocable changes 
should be It hoped that the 
machinery and method of Prayer-bcok Revision are 
they are explained 


sanctioned. may be 


becoming more widely understood : 
in an article in the Empire Review for December, 1 


Qo°2 
JZ, 


from which may be quoted :— 

«The order of events would be something like this :-— 

(1) The House of Clergy and the House of Laity in the Church 

Assembly complete their work of revision. 

(2) The House of Bishops reviews the whole, and 
(3) Place the revision, as altered (if necessary) by 
before the Church Assembly, which 

Passes or rejects it as it stands. If it is passed, 
The Convocations ratify it, 
The Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament 
as a Measure, and, without making any amendments, makes 
its report to Parliament, unless on previously seeing this 
report the Church Assembly authorities withdraw the 
Measure. 

Parliament passes, or declines to pass, a resolution which 
would make the Measure, still umamended, have the effect 
of an Act of Parliament.” 


The Ecclesiastical Committee of 
ad hoc Committee of thirty (fifteen from the House of 
Lords and fifteen from the House of Commons) elected to 
consider Measures of the Church Assembly. It reports 


themselves, 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


considers if 


a 
~ 


Parliament an 


1s 


to Parliament giving “‘ the nature and Iegal cfiect of 
e ° . — . 
4 measure and its views as to the expediency thereof, 


to 


especially with relation the constitutional rights o 

all His Majesty’s subjects ’ (9 and 10 Geo. 5; ch. 76), 
The objections to alterations in or an alternative use 

to the Order of Holy Communion, 


(perhaps more than onc) 
and to the practice of Reserving the Elements leading on 
} 

we 


to adoration, are so serious that they ought to 
sented from various angles. It has been observed thai 
to tamper with the Service of Holy Communion and 
officially to allow different forms of it in the same Book, 
in this way stereotyping existing differences, would be : 





| things will 


‘laity who love our present English Book. 


wore | 
pr } 


(1) to throw the apple of discord into every parish, | 


in which the old and new 
divided ; 
the Church; and (3) to break the great Sacrament of 
unity and fellowship into the fragmentary devotions of 
exclusive sections. It was not for this that this wonderful 
English Order, in the use of which all can unite at present, 
even if this party or that demands something besides, 
was composed and has been valued as a priceless treasure 


through the generations. 


choice between 
j 


In this article the question is asked: “ What is the | 


reason that leads those in authority who should be, and 
we believe are, above party crics to countenance so 
fundamental ‘a change ? ” 
meeting the progress of modern thought and ways——a 
plea which is most rightly used to press the wise modifica- 
tions and amplifications proposed.in other parts of 
the Prayer-book. To revert to the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. or anything of the kind is plainly, whether 


right or wrong, a retrograde step. Nor can the proposed 


It camnot be for the sake of | 


(2) formally to sanction sectarianism within | 
; + 
standard of doctrine. 


liturgical niceties ; no one would raise so much conten- 
tion if that were all. 

This is rather an effort, some would say a counsel of 
despair, to keep together the clergy of the Church of 
England within the limits of the Church of England. 
Of course the clergy who want to go beyond the forms 
of the Prayer-book, or rather behind them to 
Reformation uses, are supported by many men and 


pre- 


specially women of the laity in a considerable number of 
parishes ; but one must not forget that when a parish 
priest tells you that all his communicants go with him 
in his new ways, it often means all the communicants 


whom he has not already driven away. Speaking 
generally, however, the number of laymen who desire 
this kind of Prayer-book Revision is small: even in the 
oe 


Church Assembly, which represents rather the ecclesi- 
astical than the silent but devout laity, the opposition 
is considerable, will this plan of holding the clergy 


together, by giving them scparate uses to their taste, 


>, + 
rit 


is more than doubtful, when it is 
] 


and could possibly approve 


really be effective? Tt 






seen that a large body have already gone beyond any- 


hat the Church of Eno 
without breakine with her ex 


Pe ople 
i 


thing t 
at past. 
mistaken 


are who think that new Ecclesiastical 
1] 


Courts would be able to recall such men to the line of the 
coneessions made. Those who have gone beyond it 


already will not be called back to it 


by Courts of which 
hand, if the Courts 


ich Courts will not attempt 


they do not approve; on the other 
are such as they do approve, s1 
io call them back. 

It is only too like ly 


sions within the covers of the Prayer-book, two main 


that from making futile conces- 


follow: (1) The Prayer-book will no longer 
speak with the one of 
the one Church of England; (2) while liturgical experts 
forget that we are not for the 
first time, but dealing with one firmly rooted in English 
hearts, the laity at large will take I interest in a 
Church which puts these unweleome things before them 


} 4 e . 
authoritative, generous voice 


writing a Prayer-book 


ss 


as alternative standards of worship, no doubt, but with 
the Church’s imprimatur on them. It would seem to 
be considered that the Church chiefly means the ministers 
of the Church, as if it were better to try to placate 
the advanced clergy than to study t sober-minded 
The effort 
to keep the clergy together within the four corners of 
a triple Communion Service will more likely result 


} 
11e 


in alienating ordinary worshipping Englishmen from the 
Church of their fathers. 
Within the Holy Catholic Church national Churches 


have the right to fix their own ceremonies and prayers, 


were |} and the Chureh of England has exercised this right, 
! 


specially relying as it does on the Holy Scriptures as its 
And it is to be firmly believed that 


‘the English Prayer-book suits the love of liberty and the 





| 
| 
I 
| 


simple piety of the English race at its best--though, of 
course, this is said without prejudice to the modifications 
that the lapse of time has made necessary in the Prayer- 
book. But no lapse of will Reservation 
which necessarily encourages adoration a truce form of 


time make 
worship if Biblical truth is to be the norm. 

It is so often alleged that those who deprecale any 
Revision of the Holy Communion Service are opposed 
to all altcration that it may be worth while to repeat that 
many of those who are against tampering with the Holy 
Communion are quite ready and even eager for changes 
that will bring the character of the Prayer-book more 
up to date, such changes as the avoidance of repetitions, 
an casy and congregational evening service, the shorten- 
ing of Matins if a Celebration is to follow, special forms 


diversification of the Prayer-book really be grounded on! of burial for a child and others, the provision of prayers 
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for modern needs which did not exist three hundred 
years ago. These things do not altcr the true ring of 
the Prayer-book’s voice. Prayer-book Revision is a 
live issue on the positive side in the minds of those 
who, on the negative side, wish for no change in the 
Holy Communion. It is absurd to call such persons 
unprogressive or reactionary. 


MR. McKENNA ON MONEY 
MANAGEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
N our issue of to-day will be found on page 176 
the full report of Mr. McKenna’s speech to the 
shareholders of the Midland Bank, Limited. We have 
no hesitation in saying that this is the best and most 


illuminating speech on the linked problems of credit, | 


currency and unemployment which has been made, 
even by the Chairman of the Midland Bank. Mr. 
McKenna has the very rare gift of judgment and lucidity 
combined. The trouble in public life in general is that 
the lucid are so apt to be wrong, and the right are so apt 
to be obscure. Therefore when find a man who 
has sound views on a difficult and complicated subject, 
and who can convey them to an audience not of experts, 
but of plain men with perfect clarity, and yet with 
sincerity—a man who is not afraid to face his issues— 


we 


we have good cause to be pleased. 

We shall not attempt to make any précis of Mr. 
MecKenna’s speech. Our readers should study it at full 
length. We believe, however, that we shall do them a 
good turn if we show them what they will find in the 
specch if we give them the menu, though not the dinner, 
and point out how much refreshment and pleasure may 
be obtained by these who have grown weary as well as 


hungry in the “ Blind Man’s Buff” of the controversy | 


over inflation and deflation. 

The first thing to be noted is that Mr. MeKenna 
approaches the problem from the peint ef view of unem- 
ployment. He shows that the terrible evil which we 
ure all agreed in deploring, and also for which we are all 
agreed in searching for a remedy, is caused by our not 
having realized the true position in which the trading 
community of this country has been placed since the War 
in the matter of money. 


too much, of what Mr. McKenna onee happily called 


seu 


the rolling stock of commerce ’—credit and = cur- 
rency—should be at hand to mect our business needs. 


That automatic system was provided by our use of gold, 
wl by the outilow and inflow of the precious metal 
into the Bank—that outflow and inliow being regulated 
by the turning on or off of the golden tap. When, 
however, we were forced to give up the gold basis for our 


for ensuring that commerce should always have enough 


money. Money, according to the definition which Mr. 


McKenna employs, means enough Bank credits. 
It will be seen by those who study Mr. MeKenna’: 


to give us an cellicient substitute for the tormer method 
of providing suflicient money for trade purposes, and vei 
not providing too much, is to be found in watching the 
figures of unemployment. When there is what may be 
salled bona fide or true unemployment, it is a sign, accord- 
ing to Mr. McKenna (and here we believe he is abselutely 
in the right), that commerce has not got enough trucks 
end lorries to carry away the goods that have been made, 
or would be made if people knew that there was sufficient 
rol¥ng stock to carry them. The workers are not sitting 
idle and unhappy because they like bemg idle, nor are 





| pockets, is never Jeft idle ; it is always pressing for use. 
| more of it, 
} depressed, 


| 
| keep trad 


—— 
the business men who employ labour not employing it 
because they are unenterprising. The devastating deg. 
lock is caused by the insufficiency of carrying power 
Therefore the remedy to set the men to work is to make 
provision for an extra supply of financial rolling stock 
Now, the way to do this is to provide more money- 
once again, according to Mr. McKenna’s definitign, 
And here, perhaps, we should quote his actual definitioy 
of the sense in which he uses the word money :— 

“TY understand by it all currency in circulation among the public 
and all Bank deposits drawable by cheque.” : 
Ife goes on to point out that people loosely inchuide 

““money ” the value of land, securities and othe 
property, and then continues :— 


in 


“ The meaning I am giving to it is confined to what is immediately 
spendable by the owner, and does not cover the saleable value gj 
property. in this sense it is limited to the total of Bank balances, 
both on current and deposit account, together with the total oj 
currency in active circulation.” 

In other words (though for this last explanation Mr, 
McKenna must not be held responsible) it 
moncy—meney immediately usable—with 
present discussion is concerned. 

We shall leave our readers to follow for themselyes 
Mr. MeKenna’s admirable discussion of how money and 
how Rank cash are created. But we must give ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting here his discussion of the meaning 
and importance of monetary policy ; it is an admirab] 
piece of financial literature :— 


is liquid 
which the 





* Money, except the customary minimum which we carry in our 
If there is 
trade is stimulated; if the amount is reduced, trade is 
One man may tell you to increase it indefinitely and 
But if you do, prices will soar indefinitely, 
You will first suffer innumerable social evils, and finally the extreme 
depreciation of your currency will gravely impair your power to 
trade. Someone else may urge you to reduce the amount of money 


» booming. 


; aud bring down prices to the pre-War level, or to such other arbitrary 
| 


3efore the War we used to | : 
: oe a Ne oe {supply of money, we must be verv careful not to allow 
have what was, on the whole, a very cilicient, if not very |" 7: 7 : 

“gegeres ae. ses , “| rash or untrained people to 
scientific, method of providing that just enough, and not | 


level as he happens to think the right one. Yes, and trade will 
remain depressed and the unemployed will be with you all the time. 
Moreover, the burden of the Nationa! Debt, with the higher value of 
will become intolerable, and no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be able to balance his Budget. ! 


money, 
Inflation and deflation, the 
whirlpool and the rocks, lic on either side of us, and if we are to avoid 
shipwreck the controllers of our monetary policy must steer a middle 
course, ° 

While endorsing Mr. MeKenna’s account of the whir'- 
pool of inflation and the rocks of deflation, we must note 
ene or two very important caveats. To put it brutally, 
if we are to use the tap which lets out or cuts olf the 


‘ 


‘monkey ” with the tap. 
Though it is by no means a mystery business to regulate 
it, the regulation must be done by responsible people, 
and according to a definite rule. Take the 
requirement. Concealed in the figures of unemployment 
are a large number of persons who are really le, 


most cogent 


unemplovi 


not necessarily from moral defects, but from age or phys 


ical disability, and not from the circumstance that then 


is not enough money or credit to set them to werk. | 


. 29 , . | we went on letting meney flow out of the Bank ef England 
currency, we omitted to provide any adequate machinery | .’ 6 . as : 


in the hope ef absorbing these men, we should be makirg 


the fatal error of inflation, of wasting our moncy 1 
providing trucks which we could never fill. 1 


nere! 


| these who manage this regulation of the money supply, 


. ’ . . 1! Which is to be the substitute for the eld automatic gold 
specch that he continues to hold that all that is wanted | ' mien is to be the subststute for th ‘ Ne tik 


} truism. 





that there are 
always something between half a million and six hundred 


reserve regulation, must never forget 


thousand persons who are not to be accounted as unem- 
ployed in the sense in which the word is used for the 
purposes of money regulation. 

Another point of great interest, of great 
importance, is to be found in the following passage : 


also 


and 


* Let ine repeat my statement. If the price level be 
an increase in the volume of trade will require 
volume of money. You will observe that L say 
be unchanged,’ « condition which makes the proposition really 4 
For if trade improves and more goods are produced, prices 
Purchasers with the 


un ‘hanged 
an in in the 
“at the price level 


‘rease 


will tall unless there is an increase in money. 
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me amount of money will be competing for a larger supply of 
ae nodities, and the:e conditions must inevitably bring about a 
a in prices. It follows th it when trade is improving and the 
unemployed are being absorbed into industry, if the price level is to 
remain stable, monetary policy should be directed to an increase 
in the supply of money. 


As we understand it, and we do not think we are wrong 
here, What Mr. McKenna means is that you cannot be 
content with letting a natural reaction towards better 
employm« nt go unsupported by an increase in the supply 
of money. If you were to do so, you would at once 
check any improvement produced by ordinary conditions. 
Prices, as he points out, would fall, and when they fell the 
inducement to invest more money in production would 
be taken away. Here, however, is Mr. McKenna’s own 
comment :— 

“We can take an illustration from current events. Large orders 
have been given recently by the railway companies with the 
express intention of finding more employment. ‘The firms which 
have taken these orders will require more credit from the banks for 
the purpose of paying wages and buying raw materials. If 
banks are to give this credit and at the same time maintain their 
recognized cash standards, one of two things must happen ; 
their cash resources must be enlarged or they must restrict their 
crants of credit in other dire 3ut if other borrowers 
industrial purposes have their credits cut down, their capacity to 
trade will be reduced, and we in employment in their 
trades what we gain in employment on the railway orders. If 
there is to be an increase in the total of employment the banks 
must obtain additional cash resources, and this can only be affected 
by the Bank of England letting more The essential 
condition to justify an addition to the supply of money is that a 
greater volume of goods should be in course of production. If more 


tions. 


shall lose 


out money. 


either | 





the |} 


conception of heaven was that of eating strawberries to 
the sound of the trumpet. More solemn, but in truth 
hardly less passionate, was the Bishop who declared : 
“Doubtless God could have made a better fruit than 
the strawberry, but doubtless God never did.” Even 
the Puritan muse of Milton became touched by the 
thought of fruit. In a glorious passage in Paradise 
Regained, which is like a picture by Veronese or Tintor- 
gtto, Milton describes “the buffet ” at the Temptation 
of our Lord. It he tells us, * tall, 
stripling youths ” who suggest to us the splendid festal 
clothes of Pinturicchio c# Botticelli, or the later magnifi- 
cences of Veronese. 


was, served by 


Milton, in this passage, may almost be said to gloat 
upon the fruit. 
last thing in market gardening. They were not mere 
ordinary pippins or With “ that 
apple which diverted Eve ” there was no sort of compari- 


The apples were, he suggests, the very 


russet-coats. crude 


| son, and the rest of the fruit on the side table was equally 


workpeople are employed more goods will be produced, and we have | 


therefore in the movement of the figures of the unemployed one of 
the indications which should direct our policy.” 

We must not, however, continue to quote passages on 
this part of the theme, fascinating though they are, or 
we shall perhaps be making people feel that they need not 
read the full text, which is what we want them to read. 

Before we leave the subject of currency and unemploy- 
It 
must not be thought that when we have regulated our 
money supply properly, and set the unemployed to work, 


ment, we have something to say about deflation. 


we shall have done all that is required, and that then we 


may return to the process of deflation. That, in our 
opinion, would be a great mistake. It would, in all 


probability, restart unemployment ; but even assuming 
that this evil were avoided, we must be very careful on 
other grounds not to deflate. The chief of these grounds 
is that if we deflate we cannot avoid the terrible evil of 
enormously increasing the burden of the National Debt. 
In dealing with the National Debt we have always to keep 
before us the essential fact that we borrowed in terms of 
paper, and that therefore we shall be mad if we pay back 
But on this point we must for the 
moment be content with a bare warning. On a later 
will deal with the case against deflation, 
especially as it concerns the National Debt. 


in terms of gold. 


occasion we 


KINDLY 
+ op GH the “ kindly the 


described in the Litany every 
natural growth, there can be no doubt that kindliness 
in a very special degree belongs to that part of the 
earth’s production to which we have narrowed the name 
of “ fruit.” The biological chemists tell us that those 
Vitamins in food without which we cannot grow, thrive 
or even live are specially to be found in fruits, and this 
discovery of modern times seems to have been anticipated 
or “ pre-discovered ” by the pocts and the men of letters 
When people speak of fruit, they always 
Even Doctor 


THE FRUITS. 
earth ” 
form 


fruits of as 


cover of 


of all times. 
seem impelled by some sort of passion. 


Johnson approached peaches with a kind of rapture, 
as when he declared that no man had ever had cnough 
The ecclesiastics have waxed specially warm 
It was a Bishop who dezlared that bis 


wall fruit. 
over fruit, 








1 
| of Maeldune,” 


for | 


glorious. 


u Tennyson, in his description of “* The Voyage 
was carried away by the glory of “ The 
Even Marvell, in “ The Song of the 
Bermudas,” dwelt with loving adoration on the melons. 
But there the matter. I venture 


to say that it would be impossible to find any poet 


Isle of Fruits.” 
is no need to elaborate 


whose works, when searched, did not yield some pane- 
gyric upon fruit. 

There has always been a passionate nexus between 
the human boy and the orchard. 
man’s desire for fruit, that people who would not steal 
anything else in the world will help themselves to pears 


And so instinctive is 


and apples, greengages and peaehes, cherries and melons, 
apricots and gooseberries. See! even Fleet Street grows 
* fond ” over such a catalogue. I who write these words 
have even seen the iron discipline of the Guards break 
down over blackberries. When I 
as a guest of the Brigade, the General in Command 


was oh manocuyvres 
gave an order that the men were not to be allowed to pick 
blackberries. There was supposed to be some local 
epidemic of a choleraic order. It 
impossible to carry out the order strictly, for it was a 


proved, however, 
very fine blackberry year, and every skirmisher or any- 
body else who eould evade his officer's eye plundered 
the hedgerows. 

Greediness, the moralists tell us, is a vice, but in regard 
to fruit greediness may be said to reach the point of 
intoxication, and carry even the great and good off their 
feet. There is an amusing story that when the first 
quick passages were made under steam from India, 
some mangoes were specially brought for Queen Victoria. 
The court officials to whom they were consigned were doubt- 
ful how they ought to be eaten, and brought the plateful to 
the Duke of Wellington, who was the nearest person to 
an Indian authority whom they could put their hands 
Had he not been described in early Peninsular 
The old Field Marshal was 
He recalled his early 


upon. 
days as a Sepoy General ? 
delighted at the sight of the fruit. 
campaigns, and began to taste with evident signs of 
delight, muttering to himself: ‘*‘ Madrassees, by Jove!” 
and so on. But the passion grew as he ate, and the 
courtiers before they could stop him found that he had 
eaten the whole consignment. So, if the story is true, 
the Queen was not the first person to eat the Indian 
mango in England. 

James I. had better luck. 
was ever brought from Virgizia was presented to his 
philosophic majesty, and he proceeded to cut it up 
while the courtiers watched hungrily with their tongue: 
hanging out. But not a piece was given them. Hi: 
Majesty worked slowly through the whole pineapple 
and as he swallowed the last piece answered oracularly t 


The first pineapple which 
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the question whether His Majesty had enjoyed it: “ It 
is a fruit too delicious for a subject to taste of.” 


This passion for fruit among mankind may be said 
without exaggeration to be fully endorsed by medical, 
dietary and hygienic science. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that, owing to the large proportion of 
vitamins in fruit, you can live upon fruit, though the said 
fruit by a commonplace analysis may be found to 
contain little but sugar and water and colouring and* 
flavouring matters. Indeed, it may be safely said that 
it is of the greatest importance to the health of every 
nation that there should be a large supply of all kinds 
of fruit available for the population as a whole, which 
means, of course, at reasonably cheap prices. The 
rural population are always able to get a certain amount 
of fruit, though not perhaps in this climate as much as 
they require or would like, but for the urban population 
imported fruit is essential, whether they be young, 
middle-aged or old. Oranges and lemons, bananas and 
grapes, these cannot come in too great plenty to our 
shores. And happily they come for the most part at 
the right times, that is at the times when our own orchards 
and fruit-gardens are not in bearing. 

The fruit trade with the various continents of the world 
is therefore of immense importance. All the continents 
must be rifled to supply us. The West Indies and the 
Madeiras, the Canaries and Teneriffe send us bananas, 
Jamaica and Spain oranges, and now the Cape is supplying 
us, in addition to peaches, apricots and pears, with 
oranges (ordinary and tangerine) just at what used to 
be the blind spot of the supply—.e., in July, August, 
September, and even in June, when the refreshing quali- 
ties of the orange have their greatest value. These 
months used to be times when people who liked to cat an 
orange a day found it difficult to supply their wants. 
Now they can get them from the Cape. The orange supply 
is now practically unchecked all the year round. 





The peach is a regal fruit, but no doubt there are 
peaches and peaches. One remembers the story of the 
Scotch peach which was offered by a great Scotch lady 
to the minister of her parish. He refused it with a remark 
which would have pleased Doctor Johnson: ‘ Thank 
you, m’lady, I would prefer an apple. I have got a 
loose tooth.” When, however, the peach is not harder 
than an apple, but is soft in texture as a strawberry, there 
are few things to touch it, unless it be a bag of greengages 
(for the greengage must be eaten not singly but by the 
dozen or the two dozen) which are perfectly ripe. The 
greengage is the only fruit known to man which is not 
the least acid and yet never cloys by over-sweetness. 
Surely Milton must have been thinking of greengages 
when he wrote the immortal line: “ Bring to their 
sweetness no satiety.” Anyway, South African peaches 
are excellent when at their best. Of their greengages 
“there is no report,” as Bacon said of the pleasures of 
Henry VII. 

The rich man will always be able to get or grow the 
expensive and exotic fruits, but what is really wanted is 
a very large supply of good ordinary fruit at pre-War prices. 
We are well aware that this is diflicult, but the world will 
not go right unless we can get really good penny oranges 
as well as penny apples and penny bananas. Thirty 
years ago it was not unknown to see barrows with small 
West Indian pines at 3d. each. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that these happy days have gone by never to return. 
The wild pineapple cannot compete with the tinned 
varicty. But, though we do not wish to depreciate the 


value of tinned fruit as a food, it cannot be doubted that 
many of the vitamins of fruit disappear in the process 
of tinning. 





—<—$—$—<—$—<——> 

The essential fruits (i.e., the orange, the lemon, the 
banana, the grape, the apple and the pineapple) are all 
fruits that can be grown within the British Empire 
a happy fact, for there is no form of cultivation mo», 
suitable for the immigrant of intelligence and with , 
small amount of capital than fruit-growing. The irriga. 
tion schemes which have been carried out in South 
Africa and in Australia have been very successful, anq 
promise fruit for the future literally by the thousang 
million. Curiously enough, sea carriage is exceedingly 
suitable for fruit, for it has been found that fruit tray¢l, 
well in cold storage, and cold storage transport on , 
large scale can only be practised in ships. But though 
so much has already been done for the transport of 
fruit in refrigerating chambers, it is stated that th» 
experimental stage has not yet been passed, and ther 
is very great hope that in a few years the exact tempera. 
ture will be found at which fruit does best. All that jg 
known at present is that it is somewhere between 38 and 
40 deg. Fahr. 

Before I leave the subject, I must return once mor 
to the question of cost. At present it cannot be denied 
that fruit is too expensive to secure the great market 
in this country which it ought to have. The fact js, 
that though in countries like South Africa the State 
does give every kind of encouragement by low freights 
and so on to the fruit-growers, and insists upon packing 
and grading of the kind which makes the fruit trade a 





reasonable calling and not a wild speculation, the cost | 


of transport as a rule is still terribly high. The grower 
does not get a very large sum, but by the time the fruit 
has reached England it has become very diflicult to sell 
it at a reasonable price. The South African Government 


has certainly set an admirable example ; the exceptionally | 


favourable rail and sea transport charges are, for the 
distance covered, probably the lowest in the world. 
The orange has been given its chance to become a summer 


fruit here, and the important thing is to create demand, | 


and demand can only be created by publicity. Whe 
the demand for more fruit has been created, though the 
first effect may be to increase prices a little, the ultimate 
result will be to lower them. It is always cheaper to 
satisfy a large than a small demand. We can only wish 
for prosperity to a trade so beneficent and so likely to 
increase human happiness. The very writing of a 
article about fruit makes one determined, even in Febru 
ary, to run off to the nearest greengrocer. The fruit- 
lover must be served. ZERO. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By Evetyn WreEncn. 

\HE Prime Minister’s message to India published 
by Reuter is as welcome as it is important. At 
the present juncture, when there are so many fomenters 
of discord in the Indian Empire, it is eminently desirable 
that the head of the British Government should state 
his position in unmistakable terms. Mr. MacDonald 
did well to say ‘‘ No party in Great Britain will be 
cowed by threats of force, or by policies designed to 
bring government to a standstill.” He also stated his 
belief that “‘if progress is to be well rooted” it can 
only be obtained by constitutional methods. Such 4 
statement does not, of course, imply a lack of sympathiy 
with India’s upward struggle towards responsible goveri 
ment, but it does mean that the British Government does 
not intend to be stampeded into giving a further instal- 

ment of freedom before it is ready to do so. 
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— 
The immigration problem is receiving 
attention in the United States, and the existing law 
which expires on June 30th is certain to be amended 
in the direction of cutting down the number of immi- 
grants permitted to land each year. As the law now 
stands 3 per cent. of the number of persons from any 
one country who were already in America according 
to the census of 1910 are permitted to land in any one 
year. According to the Washington correspondent of 
the Observer the proposed new measure will reduce the 
number of immigrants from any country during any 
one year from 3 to 2 per cent., the percentage to be 
calculated on the census of 1890 instead of 1910. The 
net result of the new law will be to reduce the number 
of immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe, while 
it will not materially affect the numbers coming from 
Great Britain and other Western European countries 
such as Germany, Holland, Norway and Sweden. 
x s * * 


considerable 


The proposed legislation is the outcome of the strong 
feeling which exists in the United States to-day in 
favour of preserving the country as a Nordic nation. 
A majority of the voters do not desire henceforth an 
annual influx of vast numbers of non-assimilable aliens 
from Southern Europe. The new law will discriminate 
against Southern European Catholics and Jews, although 
this discrimination is not publicly avowed. This legisla- 
tion is the result of the great campaign which is being 
carried on by the Ku Klux Klan in all parts of the 
country and which aims at keeping America a hundred 
per cent. American and predominantly non-Catholic. 
Onlookers in Europe are apt to underestimate the 
strength of the militant Protestantism of the majority 
of the American people. 

* * “ * 

The Legislative Assembly of Tasmania has recently 
decided by fourteen votes to twelve against the appoint- 
ment of a Governor from outside Tasmania. For a 
number of years there has been a growing feeling in 
Australia against the practice of appointing State 
Governors from Great Britain. If Canada finds it prac- 
ticable to appoint Canadian-born Lieutenant-Governors 
for her provinces, why not Australia? Such is the 
argument used, and there is much to be said for this 


point of view. 
* * * 


r 


The Cape Town correspondent of the Times sends an 
interesting account of the visit of the British Special 
Service Squadron, and he tells us what an effect the visit 
lias had on all those who were at Cape Town at the time 
and especially on the young South Africans who were 
fortunate enough to visit the battle cruisers while at 
anchor in Table Bay. He does well, however, to 
emphasize the fact ‘‘ that these great ships and the men 
who sail them have only touched the outer fringe of 
the life of South Africa.” We should only be living in 
a fool’s paradise if we imagined that the visit has in any 
way affected the opinions of the back-veld Dutchmen, 
especially as the Cape Town Dutch paper, Die Burger, 
studiously boycotted the visit. It is certainly to be 
regretted that no attempt was made to bring people 
by special trains from the predominantly Dutch-speaking 
districts in the hinterland of Cape Town so that they 
might see the ships and the men. 
* * x * 

The Spanish-speaking Press in such countries as 
Honduras, Colombia, Cuba and elsewhere has recently 
contained a number of references to what is termed the 
“hold” of the United States on Nicaragua, and the 
writers, as recorded by the Literary Digest of New York, 


point out that the “‘ hold’ of the United States on 








that country is as complete as her “ hold” on Panama. 
The United States’ growing interest in Nicaragua is 
stated to be due to the fact that naval opinion at 
Washington now realizes the difficulty of defending the 
Panama Canal from attack. El Cronista of Honduras 
remarks that when the Congressional Committee visited 
Panama some months ago most of the Congressmen 
were impressed by the vulnerability of the canal. This 
journal estimates that a couple of well-placed bombs 
would suffice to destroy the locks and dry up the 
artificially formed lake of Gaton. Hence the project of 
the Nicaragua Canal is receiving more and more attention 
in the United States, and there are many who believe 
that it will not only be built, but will take the place 
of the Panama Canal. One of the causes of Central 
American distrust of Uncle Sam is the fact that since 
1912 the United States has maintained a guard of 
Marines at the American Legation at Managua. 
* ** * * 

From the British standpoint any improvement in 
inter-occan communications would be welcome. This 
country, certainly so far as it has influence in Central 
America, would not pursue a dog-in-the-manger policy 
with regard to the Nicaraguan project. 

*x Bo ok * 

In the columns of the Spectator a few weeks ago I stated 
that the only possible basis on which the Imperial Con- 
ference can be conducted is a consultative one, that 
is to say decisions cannot and must not be binding on 
any of the free democracies of the British Commonwealth 
until they have been submitted to their respective 
Parliaments. On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Canadian Club at Toronto, Mr. 
Mackenzie King dealt with this very problem, and his 
words deserve the utmost publicity. He argued that 
the Conference was not an Imperial cabinet but a Con- 
ference of equal Governments aiming at the unity and 
permanence of the Empire, and that such unity and 
permanence would be endangered if statesmen entered into 
compacts which were not absolutely subject to ratification 
by the Dominion Parliaments. The same argument 
must, of course, hold good in the case of the British 
Parliament. 


ART. 


—_——j——— 
EPSTEIN AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES. 

I wovutp not pretend that the Epstein exhibition is wholly 
satisfactory. There is a disappointing absence of “* important’’ 
works, and the many busts are wonderfully similar to many 
other busts by Mr. Epstein. But if, to begin with, I sound 
this note of dispraise, it is in compliment to a considerable 
artist, of whom much solid achievement is expected. In the 
past Mr. Epstein has been sensational without “ stunting,” 
as novel as, let us say, Cimabue in his time. But we are 
grown used to him; to both of them. The Christ would not 
now, I dare say, flutter the daily Press. Mr. Epstein is estab- 
lished. He will no more excite popular acclamation now than 
will the architect of St. Paul’s. The acclamation is for those 
on test at the hustings. Mr. Epstein has his seat. There is 
something macabre about the art of our leading sculptor. 
As we go from bust to bust, in this new exhibition, we perceive 
a sense of disturbance in all these people, a hunger, a need, an 
immobile restlessness which is a little terrifying in its paradox. 
Only in An English Girl (10) can we find placidity of expres- 
sion, or acceptance. Consider The Weeping Woman (4). Here 
is nothing of the sweet relief of tears. This woman, with 
clasped hands and tortured face, is suspended between the 
realization of calamity, a calamity far more awful than death 
She is fixed at the 
mad- 


alone, and the expression of her grief. 
Will laughter 


moment of horror. come, or despair or 








ness? This is the serrow too deep fer tears, the sorrow of 
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Conrad’s Mrs. Haldin, of Turgenev’s Harlov, of the English 
‘Lear, the grief that whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids 
it break. And the Dolores (8). This is not the coloured 
passion of Swinburne. This woman is languidly sensuous, 
vibrant with the possibility of passion. And in the Head of 
Kathleen (9) we see the battle of life, but not the shout of the 
battle ; only its weariness. The Study (11), some mystic, 
revolutionary dreamer, some Haldin. What if The Girl from 
Senegal (13) aceepts ? It is through a smirk of slight inanity. 
More than ever it is macabre that only such a foolish one can 
look at peace. Even the baby, Peggy-Jean, is only happy 
asleep; laughing, she is cynical, detached; grave, she is 
foreboding. 

There were many visitors to the gallery who seemed utterly 


baffled by the Carving in Marble of Two Arms (21). Was it 
just a masterly study in related planes? Perhaps. That 


would be enough. But I find something of a parable in it. 
The strong male arm is extended, effortless ; the female arm 
lies on it, straining to lay the back of the hand in the hand of 
strength, the arm of frailty crucified to unpassionate, un- 
thinking power. The fate of man, the poor female of the 
uniyerse ? I wonder if Mr. Epstein meant all that philosophy, 
or that negation of philosophy if you like. It does not seem 
to matter very much. For one, at least, it is there. 

I have dwelt, so far, entirely on what may be called the 
psychological aspect of Mr. Epstein’s work, its significance in 
terms of life. The purely visual qualities are those with which 
we are so familiar in all his work ; a rapidity and certainty of 
modelling, a sensitive joy in the material, especially in forming 
the mouth. The familiar texture, spontaneous and almost 
brutal in its strength, has given place, in the Two Arms, to a 
perfectly polished marble, a marble of great beauty in itself. 
The lines are calm and graceful, plane moving into plane with a 
classic mergence. It would seem as if, here, Mr. Epstein has 
believed in that crucifixion, and chosen enduring marble to 


express the futility. ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— >. 


POLITICS AND DRINK. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Str,—Mr. Whitbread presumably writes as Chairman of the 
Trade Defence Association. His letter is typical. I hope 
Conservatives will reply as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald did to 
intimidation in India, that “no party in Britain will be 
cowed by threats.” 

Parliament has recognized the principle of a time limit 
for licences, of a computsory levy for licences compulsorily 
abolished, of compelling sections of the community to insure 
against special risks. A Committee, on which the Treasury 
was represented, presided over by an eminent Conservative 
judge, set out a financial basis for the compulsory acquisition 
of breweries and their tied houses. The Bishop of Oxford’s 
Bill has recognised all these facts, and has made use of the 
principles laid down by these responsible bodies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nancy Asror. 

4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I suppose it is almost an impertinence for one who 
has had experience of “ Liquor Laws” in India only to 
venture to intrude his counsel in regard to the discussion on 
* Politics and Drink” which has been proceeding in your 
columns. But I venture to think that the sublimated 
wisdom of a, now (alas!) moribund, bureaucracy may be 
worth expressing. May I, then, say that the administrative, 
and, perhaps, the moral, problem is simply how to extract 
the maximum revenue from liquor accompanied by the 
minimum consumption of the admittedly deleterious substance. 
In prosecution of that aim, the statesman-like policy is surely 
to go on increasing the taxation until the revenue shows 
signs of decreasing. The remarkable result of this policy 
in India was that, as the rate of taxation on liquor was in- 
creased, the total revenue never decreased. So that two 
results were achieved—a greater revenue to the State accom- 
panied by a decreased consumption of liquor. Why not 


gallon of spirit, per barrel of beer) until Somerset House 
takes alarm ! 

Let me add another piece of Anglo-Oriental wisdom, 
Let the increase be gradual. A sudden increase frightens the 
moderate drinker for a time : drink becomes an unapproach. 
able luxury, and the State is reviled for curtailing the pleasunes 
of life. But a gradual increase, say a couple of shillings 
annually on a bottle of whisky, causes no great alarm, and 
the decrease in consumption is balanced by the increaseq 
revenue from the enhanced rates of duty ; whereas a sudden 
increase—for example, the doubling of the rate of duty— 
causes alarm and a decrease in total revenue. By these 
means we might arrive at such a desirable result that to get 
intoxicated on whisky might be as expensive a feat to the 
labouring man as becoming unduly exhilarated on a bottle 
of champagne is to the middle-class citizen! Is it not q 
fact that spirit is still too cheap—that the purchase is not 
too great a sacrifice of other means of enjoyment ? 

I trust that these observations are not of a too cynical 
flavour, but does not a possible compromise between the 
extreme views of the teetotaler and the champion of indi- 
vidual liberty appeal to the wise administrator ?—1 am, Sir, &e,, 

Ex-CoMMISSIONER OF EXcisg, 


GOLD AND SIR CHARLES ADDIS, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—In your article of January 19th on “ Gold and Sir 
Charles Addis”? two questions are asked as to his policy of 
deflation :—(1) Would it in itself be detrimental to ou 
industries ? and (2) would it, even if successful, result jn 
that stabilization of foreign exchanges which is its objective? 
To (1) I would reply No, if it is only carried so far as to 
restore and maintain the gold parity between pound and 
dollar. The necessity of maintaining the gold standard 
would impose upon the Bank, constantly and automatically 
and with greater accuracy than an index number, the duty 
of keeping the currency at a certain value through the Bank 
Rate, thus ensuring an approximately stable internal price 
level and benefiting our industries accordingly. As to (2), 
the dollar and pound being stabilized, the value of gold 
would itself be stabilized, an indispensable preliminary and 
aid to the stabilization of other currencies. 

In your article the trade depression and falling prices, 
which began in 1920, are attributed to monetary deflation 
as being the one new factor which became operative then. 
I venture to think that these should be attributed instead 
to the fact that in the spring of 1920 the belligerent Goven- 
ments ceased their orders and began to give up the control 
of materials of all sorts, so that the enormous supplies 
accumulated by our Government and by speculators were 
put on the market, with the result that the general price 
level fell from 310 in March to 220 in December of that year. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Fraser, Lt.-Col. 

Hotel de ' Europe, Montreua. 


THE RIGHT TO REFUSE A DISSOLUTION. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaronr.] 

Srr,—Since Sir Graham Bower adduces Colonial experience 
upon this matter, may I give you a little experience of my 
own? Early in 1887 (I am almost certain in January) the 
Prime Minister ef New Zealand, Sir Robert Stout, asked the 
Governor, Sir William Jervois, for a dissolution. 'The request 
was made in an open telegram (Sir Robert being in Wellington, 
and Sir William in Dunedin), and was refused at once in an 
open telegram by Sir William, without a word to anyone but 
myself, to whom he gave his draft telegram for transcription. 
The Prime Minister accepted the Governor's decision without 
a word of protest or the slightest touch of il-feeling, and in 
fact the whole proceeding might have been a private and 
social affair for all the importance attached to it by either 
party. Having myself arrived in the Colony only a few days 
before, as Sir William’s private secretary, I remember that I 
was a little astonished, but I made a mental note of the fact 
that the right of granting or withholding a dissolution was 
evidently a matter that lay wholly in the power of the 
Governor.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Fortescue. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
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A WARNING FROM INDIAN HISTORY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—I have lately been reading Mr. W. H. Moreland’s 
admirable study in Indian economic history, From Akbar 
jo Aurangzeb, and I have been much struck by the lessons 
applicable to present conditions in this country which may 
be drawn from his analysis of the causes that brought about 
the national bankruptcy of the Mogul Empire. We 
here, developed to their logical and calamitous conclusion, 
iyst those methods and tendencies which are so loudly advo- 
cated at the present time. The parallel is curiously exact, 
especially in regard to the ever-increasing requisitions of the 
State on private property. “The demands made by the 
various governments on producers were so large that there 
js no exaggeration in the statement that administrative 
activities were the most important factors in the distribution 
of the national income. Speaking generally, their effect 
was to leave to producers very little, if anything, above the 
minimum required for their subsistence, and to offer the 
surplus in rewards to energy or ingenuity exerted in unpro- 
ductive ways.” I am afraid we are feeling to-day all too 
acutely the burden of the administrative activities of an 
increasing number (with increasing salaries) of bureaucrats, 
officials and inspectors of all kinds. The State in Income 
Tax, Super-Tax and Death Duties takes excessive toll of all 


find | 








capital, and lavishes a disproportionate amount of what is | 


thus obtained on people whose work, however otherwise 
laudable, is economically unproductive. 
tion, for instance, has gone up from about £18,000,000 before 
the War (when we were financially at the height of our pros- 
perity), to about £59,000,000 since the War (when we are, 
incidentally, on the verge of national insolvency). 
computed the other day that the burden of the education 
rate alone to a certain great iron and steel company had 
risen from 6d. per ton of steel in 1914 to 6s. 2d. in 1921, 
from 2s. to £1 Is. 1d. per ton. ‘* Pressure on producers,” says 
Mr. Moreland 


time—** tended to intensify, because the local authorities had | * re : ; 
| is an adverse vote ona Referendum, that is, ifa Bill embodying 


the strongest motives to discover every possible form of 
income, and to increase their demand to the utmost on those 
forms which were already familiar.” 

Again, there was “a diversion of energy from productive 
to unproductive pursuits,” just as to-day there are an increas- 
ing number of people whose one idea is to enter some form 


of Government service, where a secure salary and good pension | 
may be looked for, and capitalists are driven by the foolish | 


attacks on profit-earners and the equally foolish Corporation 
Tax to invest in gilt-edged securities rather than in industrials 
—foreed against their will into the position of rentiers when 
they might be financing production and employing labour. 
If the attack on wealth honestly earned and _ profitably 
employed is carried much further, we shall not be very far 
from the results in India thus described by Mr. Moreland: 
“The tendency was to reduce the reward of production to « 
point where it ceased to offer an adequate incentive, to attract 
brains and energy to the struggle for a share in what had been 
produced by others, and thus to lead the way towards the 
national bankruptcy which eventually occurred.” The 
principle underlying Death Duties was developed to a point 
which would have won the enthusiastic approval of the 
Labour Party, for the Emperor usually took the whole of the 
estate of a nobleman or wealthy merchant. But the conse- 
quence was that “ since saving resulted only in confiscation 
at death, the dividend was usually spent as quickly as it 
accrued. The conditions thus rendered inevitable the 
extravagant luxury of the nobles which struck foreign ob- 
servers so strongly, and the dissipation of the surplus income 
of the country in unproductive channels. I do not believe 
it is unduly fanciful to attribute some of the luxury and waste 
of the present day to the fact that modern fiscal methods are 
fatally impairing the habits of thrift and abstinence. A man, 
the half of whose income is taken from him while he lives in 
Income Tax and Super-Tax, and a third of whose fortune is 
marked down for confiscation at his death, is not likely to 
feel much incentive to save. Yet it is from the accumulated 
savings of such men, employed productively by themselves 
or the banks, that there is derived that great store of cheap 
capital which is always at the service of men of brains and vigour 


” 


It was | 


| I do not recall having read about it in your columns. 


who can make good their claim to confidence, and is always 
ready to flow, where it is most wanted, to turn the great mill- 
wheels of production—that store of capital without which 
no nation has ever yet achieved industrial and commercial 
greatness. 

The end of the period, which Mr. Moreland investigates, 
reveals a condition of affairs to which our own position 
to-day has a most uncomfortable resemblance. ‘ The only 
way of escape . . . lay through an increase in production, 


| coupled with a rising standard of life, but this road was barred 


effectively by the administrative methods in vogue (he might 

be speaking of the anti-economic expedients we have weakly 

adopted since 1914) which penalized production, and regarded 

every indication of increased consumption as a signal for 

fresh extortion.”-—I am, Sir, &c., P. E. Roserrs. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—I and all who live out here and see the Spectator welcome 
your powerful support of the Referendum, and hope before 
very long to see it part of the British Constitution ; for, apart 
from our interest in Home politics, it may prove our only 
safeguard against the insidious suggestions being put forward 
from various quarters that you in England might relieve 
yourselves of part of your obligations incurred in the War by 
selling us to your creditors. But a big change in our un- 


The cost of educa- | written Constitution, such as the Referendum would be, cannot 


be introduced without producing bye effects, all of which it 
may not be possible to foresee with certainty ; and it is well 
for us to be on our guard against possible dangers, even 
though we may have made up our minds to risk them. One 
such danger does not seem to be commonly foreseen, at least 
It is 
that the existence of the Referendum must almost inevitably 


while the total burden of local and imperial charges had risen | weaken the authority of the House of Commons, and of 





Parliament generally ; and so will, relatively if not absolutely, 


and he might well be writing of our own | increase the power of ihe Cabinet, or of the Prime Minister. 


Presumably the Cabinet will not feel bound to resign if there 


the Government policy is rejected on Referendum, though the 
Governnient retains a majority in the House. Consequently, 
a supporter of the Government in the House will say to 
himself when a Bill is before it which he does not quite like, 
** There is no necessity for me to vote against the Government, 
for the responsibility for this Bill will rest on the people them- 
selves, through the Referendum.’ And the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet will know that their supporters will think this, 
and so vote for them, even if they dislike this particular Bill, 
or any particular Bill put before them. In other words, the 
Cabinet will feel against defection of their party, 
whatever they may do; the whips will say, *‘ Don’t worry 
yourself, my dear fellow, leave it to the Country, and vote for 
your party.” It may be, therefore, that the Referendum, 
though I regard it as an unavoidable necessity to avoid even 
more immediate dangers, is only another step in the decadence 
of parliamentary government in Great Britain. Is there any 
way by which this particular danger may be evaded, while 
retaining the advantages of the Referendum ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Billy Dun, Jamaica. Epwarp T. Drxon, 


secure 


ANALYSIS OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.]| 
Sir,—An interesting addition to the Analysis of Labour 
Members of Parliament in your issue of January 19th would 
be that of nationality. An examination of the Parliamentary 
List shows the following :— 


Labour Members for Scotland as i i 37 
Labour Members for Wales es ae na 16 
Seots Labour Members for English constituencies 19 
Welsh Members for English constituencies - 7 
Irish, Jews, and foreigners.. ee ee op 6 

Total non-English Labour Members... oe .& 


If to this number we add the 66 non-English Liberals who 
support a Socialist we get 151 non-English 
Members on the Labour Party side. Does not this support a 
»ase for Home Rule for England ?7—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANALYST. 


Government 
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SIR E. GRIFFITH AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 


Sir,—I think many of your readers must have appreciated 
Sir Ellis Griffith’s speech in the debate on the Address. I 
am almost certain that he was one of the only two men in 
either House who, after the outbreak of the War, publicly 
withdrew any remarks they had made, or any vote they had 
given against Lord Roberts’ National Service League. I 
remember Lord Newton, at a general meeting of the League, 
just before the War saying that he was pressed by his Chief to 
vete against it, and in the House Mr. Bonar Law was as 
strong against Lord Roberts as Mr. Asquith. All honour to 
Sir Ellis Griffith: for his action. Can you supply the name of 
the other Member ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. Borteau Rew. 
Fair Hill, Camberley. 


POPULAR ERRORS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—Under the above heading in your issue of January 26th, 
p- 118, Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, while disposing of 
one popular error, has fallen into another in supposing that 
the leech “* once gave a nickname to the whole medical pro- 
fession.”” “* Leech” is not a nickname for a physician, but 
the original English word derived from Old English laece. 
A cognate word still exists in Danish (laege) and in Swedish 
(likare, from liika, to heal). The word “ leech,’ meaning 
the Hirudo, was originally in all probability distinct, since 
it occurs in Middle English as “ liche ” and in Old English 
(Kentish dialect) as lyee. 
early date to laece (leech) through folk-etvymology. The 
truth, therefore, is very nearly the converse of Mr. Stefansson’s 
statement. The “leech” (physician) gave his name to the 
blood-sucking worm which he used, although the latter's 
name already closely resembled, but was not identical with, 
the former’s.—I am, Sir, &c., Cynit C., BARNARD. 
40 Clifton Road, Crouch End, London, N.8. 


THE SHIP OF STATE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 


Sm,—There seems to be, for some reason, an increasing 
tendency among writers and speakers to compare the country, 
as regards National and International affairs, with a ship, 
generally referred to as the Ship of State. While the com- 
parison does scant, if indeed any, jusiice to seamen, it has 
this advantage, that it suggests the real cause of all our | 
troubles. 

Seamen do not go about their business after the peculiar | 
fashion of those who control and man the Ship of State, | 
for the reason, principally, that they are fully aware of their | 
ship's destination, and of the nature of the particular service 
for which she sails, with everything, in fact, which is suggested 
by compass and chart, the two indispensable parts of the 
equipment which the Ship of State ever seems completely 
to lack. Those in control of her appear to concentrate | 
exclusively on the safety and scaworthiness of the ship herseif | 
and on the provision of adequate food, stores, employment, 
wages and quarters for all those who sail in her, but of her 
destination, or of the service for which all of these praise- 
worthy and legitimate efforts are but the necessary prepar- 
ations, nothing is even remotely suggested. Can we wonder | 
at disagreement as to the nature of her fitting out, or at be- | 
wilderment, discontent and discord on the part of her | 
company ¢ 

For if there be no chart which conveys any meaning, it 
is hopeless to expect unity, peace, or security against the 
perils of the voyage. It is worth while, too, to reflect for a | 
moment upon the peculiar properties of the mariner’s compass, | 
which, if we think about them at all, we probably dismiss 
as the laws of nature, but since the intercourse and even the 
life of nations depend upon them, it is conceivable that they 
are not purely fortuitous. May it not even be that the 
Lawyziver who established them did so with the greater object 
of suggesting to those whom He seems also to inspire increas- 
ingly with the idea of the Ship of State, that directive purpose 
for lack of which her tallest sisters of the past have perished ? 














This word was assimilated at an | 


| 5 Cross Street, Manchester. 
| 
} 


——$—_> 
From time immemorial the launch of the King’s Shing 
has been preceded by a religious ceremony which, to-day 
includes the well-known words : : 
“Then are they glad because they are at rest. and so he 
bringeth them unto the haven where they would be,” 
For what haven is the Ship of State, or indeed the squadron 
of Empire, ultimately bound, and on what service ? 
In the concluding words of the Psalmist in the passage 
which bids Godspeed to all our ships . 
““Whoso is wise will ponder these things.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Ronatp A. Horwood, Rear-Admiral, 
8 Eaton Terrace, S.W.1. 


MENAI SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—Are not the two County Councils concerned too precipj. 
tate in adopting the Government's proposal to replace Telford's 
graceful structure by a ferro-concrete bridge, subject only 
to a prior examination of its design ? We know the weakness 
of Telford’s bridge in respect of (1) insufficient consideration 
of wind pressure; (2) localization of weight of traffic; (3) 
consequent crystallization. 

All of which can be removed by (1) light lattice girders 
distributing the weight on to many, instead of, as now, on 
to but a few of the suspension rods; (2) by a system of 
cross diagonal bracing in, or under the floor, and to the chains; 
(3) by annealing. 

We suggest that accurate drawings of the present bridge, 
| together with a report of its condition and statement of the 
|new requirements, be prepared, from which tenders for a 
conservative strengthening be obtained before, if at all, pro- 
ceeding with the Government’s drastic proposal. Objects 
| of beauty are too little considered. Might not both Council 
| unite to stop that vandalism, the destruction of Penmaecnmaw: 
Mountain ? Had not our Principal of fifty years ago inter. 
| vened the beautiful oak roof of Conway Church would haye 

been destroyed and been replaced by an acutely pointed one 
of common deal.—I am, Sir, &e., A. HENTHORN Storr. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


A LETTER FROM THE LATE 
RALEIGH. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—The following letter was written by the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh to me just before he set out for the East, when he 
was writing his J/is/ory of the War in the Air, in answer to 
an inguiry whether the Memorial Fund for the Alumni of 
this University ought to be spent on a residence for the 
undergraduates, and in reply to an invitation to come cowa 
to this big game centre if he were ever in Canada :— 


SIR WALTEI 


“The Hangings, Ferry Hincksey, near Oxford. 4 Feb., 1922. 
Dear Professor Harvey,—Thank you for your long and interesting 
letter. I am sure you are right in trying to start communa! life 
in colleges or hostels. Kveryone who was educated at the older 
Universities here knows that it was living with his fellows that did 
the work. I sometimes think that if there were no tutors or 
professors here, that is to say, if the pupils carried on by consent, 
the place and its uses would be substantially what they are. 
I wish I could see the Dominions before I dic. 1 have seen South 
Africa, but that is all. My present work { The Hislory of the War 
in the Air) is taking me to Egypt and Mesopotamia this spring, 
and is likely to keep me busy, if I have health, for some years, 
but I fear it will not drop me in your backwoods, which I want 
tosee. Life is very short, and when cone has had at least 75 per cent. 
of it, one begins to realize that anything to be done must be done 
at once. That, for me, is the History. 1 must put off the back- 
woods, I fear, for another life, and if the other life doe 
at least it will be good to rest. There is no extant lecture 
on Victorian Literature. I dare say I have 
about it, but nothing ever reached the calm and obscurity of 
print. —Yours very sincerely (signed), W. A. Raneicu.” 


; not come, 
ol mine 


jometinies tal sed 


It mav be noted that the residence was not built, as the 
limited funds and the circumstances in New 
seemed to require rather a Science building, with a Memorial 


5? 


Brunswick 


Convocation Hall, now nearly completed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The University of New Brunswick, 
Canada, December 2nd, 


Leo LARvVEY. 
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THE NATIONAL SCARLET. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sin,—The cruise of the squadron which is going round the 
Empire to = show the Flag” has_ been, naturally, the 
subject of considerable comment and appreciation in the 
press. But what a pity it is that owing to the recent “ tinker- 
ing” with the Corps of Royal Marines, the national scarlet 
yniform will not, as in similar cruises of aforetime, be also 
shown to our cousins overseas. Red is a more distinctly 
national and British colour than, perhaps, the colour of 
the soldier’s coat in any other nation. It was established by 
the Parliamentary Army under Cromwell, accepted by King 
Charies I. on his Restoration, survived an attempt of Dutch 
William to replace it by blue, and is still worn by the Guards 
and considered its own by the British Army, although tempor- 
arily in abeyance for reasons of alleged economy. It is, 
moreover, the colour of the Royal Livery of our Kings. 

As regards the Royal Marines it has been worn by them 
“ Per Mare, per Terram ” all over the globe ever since King 
Charles II.’s yellow-coated Marines exchanged into scarlet 
coats in 1686—sixty-two years before the Royal Navy estab- 
lished its blue uniform—a colour, by the way, now worn by 
probably every Navy under the sun. A Marine’s red jacket— 
so the story goes—was hoisted on board H.M.S. ‘ Marlborough ’” 
after her last ensign had been shot away on the glorious 
Ist of June, as the most distinctively national emblem for the 
moment available. Even in the recent revolutionary order 
which decrees that “ the cloth tunic will be of blue cloth, 
with searlet facings—when full ceremonial dress is reintro- 
duced,” it is laid down that the officers’ mess jackets will be 
scarlet, as ‘* being the traditionary colour of the Royal Marines.” 
After this pertinent admission is it too late to enter a protest 
against the abolition of the scarlet tunic for ceremonial 
occasions, and to suggest that it should be worn by the Royal 
Marine detachments of the Navy on all Empire cruises ?— 
lam, Sir, &ce., R. M. 


INTRODUCTION OF GOLF INTO THE 


UNITED STATES. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—In the Spectator not long ago appeared a communication 
from “ A.,’’ under the above heading. 

i'rom the communication it seems that in 1892 a Mr. Parrish, 
who up to that time had never even heard the word “ golf,” 
was informed by an American that it had been discovered at 
Biarritz ; the interest which followed resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Shinnecoek Hills Golf Club, apparently only pre- 
ceded by the St. Andrews Club at Yonkers, 1888, the Tuxedo 


THE 


Club (date not given) and “the Royal Montreal Club—the | 


oldest golf club in Canada founded in 1873.” 

In the biography of Robert Y. Mayne, and His Times, I 
mentioned that in the year of the birth of the Senator (the 
same in which President Washington 
1791, where there still hangs in the Council Chamber the best 
portrait of him ever painted, then executed at his request), 
“ Golf almost if not entirely unknown at that date elsewhere 
in America was played on Charleston Green.” The discovery 
by Mr. Parrish more than a hundred years later interested me, 
and I looked into the records of the Charleston Library a little 
more thoroughly, finding the following :— 

“ City Gazette, Sept. 20, 1791.—Anniversary of the South 
Carolina Golf Club will be held at Williams Coffee House on Thurs- 
day, the 29th instant, where the members are requested to attend 
at two o'clock precisely, that the business of the Club be transacted 
before dinner.” 

In addition, what would seem to indicate a Dutch, rather 
than Seotch, origin, although at that date the Scotch were 
humerous and wealthy and there were no Dutch that I have 
ever heard of :— 

‘City Gazette, Sept. 20, 1788. There is lately erected that 


] , ‘ a 
pleasing and genteel amusement the Colf Baan, any person wishing 


to treat for the same at private sale will please apply to Mr. David | 


Donoon in Charleston, or to the subscriber—Henry Welsh.” 


“ City Gazette, March 20, 1790—Kolf Baan. The members 
thereof are requested to attend at the Baan at one o'clock this 
ulternoon on business of the utmost importance.” 


Other extracts might be given, but I do not wish to take 
up too Perhaps you or some British expert 
may throw some light on the Dutch words.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Charleston, S.C, Tueo. D. JERVEY, 


much space. 


visited Charleston, | 





“THE GRASSHOPPER’S REVENGE.” 
[To the Editor of the SpectTaror.] 
Sir,—While staying in a country house I helped with a 
large jig-saw puzzle (800 pieces) called ‘‘ The Grasshopper’s 
Revenge.” When completed the picture represented a 
forlorn looking woman in black, sitting on a mattress on 
the sea shore with what appeared to be all her houschold 
goods around her. Standing near and in the background 
were many people jeering and laughing at her and dressed, 
I think, in the period of Louis XVI. Can you or any of 
your readers tell me the story or where it may be found ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., N. B. D. 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE FINE ARTS 
COMMISSION. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The first act of the new Fine Arts Commission 





should be to remove the Victoria Memorial, which is in front 
of Buckingham Palace, and place it, minus its gilded angel, 
| Steps, water-basins, &c., in the centre of one of the two 
| grass plots near by, where the flower beds are ; and on the 
other grass plot place the foundation of a corresponding 
memorial to H.M. King George V., whose reign, owing to 
| incidents which have occurred in it, will be as renowned as 
any in history. 

I doubt if in any other city or country in the world an 

instance can be found where the direct approach to a palace 
has been blocked up by a memorial or by a construction of 
any sort. To do so in any other country would be con- 
sidered an act of artistic and architectural heresy, and would 
not be permitted. The suggested alteration would be yet 
| further improved by the figure of the Queen, already too 
| big for its setting, being reduced in size. The 
space in front of the Palace gates would be 
| (minus the memorial), but,of course, nothing whatever should 
| be put in the centre to interfere with the Palace approach, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Durr ToLLeEMACHE. 


large 


open 


very € {fective 





MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

| Sirn,—The results published this week of an important art 
| competition have revealed a very sad state of affairs, which 
| cannot, I think, fail to interest your readers. The com- 
| petition was for the design and decoration of a hall and 
dining-room and a bedroom representing the domestic arts 
| of to-day. It is very disappointing, therefore, to read that 
| the jury, headed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, have felt them- 
selves compelled to place on record that though numbers 
of designs were received, yet in one case—that of the bed- 
room—there was no singie design of suilicient merit to 
justify the award for the first prize, and that on the whole 
‘** the general character of the schemes showed a disappointing 
level of achievement.” What can be the reason for this 
apparent artistic sterility in the rising generation ? 

The characteristics of modern decoration are nervousness 
and unrest. There is a lack of dignity and sweep about it, 
and a tendency to disguise the manner of yesterday with 
the tricks and shams of to-day rather than to attempt to 
reveal fresh ideas founded on newly-discovered truths. 
Sleight of hand has been substituted for breadth of vision, 
and the highest achievement that modern decoration can lay 
claim to is ingenuity. 

What is the explanation of this mediocre result?  Per- 
sonally I think the explanation is this: In the cighteenth 
century interior decoration was designed by the architect 
During the 


of the house as a recognized part of his work. 
last hundred years, however, the architect gradually deserted 
interior decoration, and it is only in the last ten years that 
he has begun once again to regard it as within his province. 
Modern interior however, demands more thaa 
architectural treatment to make it successful; it 


decoration, 
wants 
colour, and colour is as much a question of taste, training 
What is wanted to- 
tort 


expericneed architect 


and experience as architecture. lay, 
then, is a combination of the two—th« 
and the trained colourist. Is it too much to hope that in 
future the art of decoration will be treated with the 
that its position as an integral part of the art of architecture 
demands ?—I am. Sir, &c., RB. W. 


Litile Hertford House, off West Chapel Street, W. 1. 
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A REDSTART IN WINTER. 

[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 
Sim,—May I suggest that a Redstart in winter, lately 
seen by your correspondent at Wootton-under-Edge, may 
possibly have been that not uncommon winter migrant in 
southern England, the Black Redstart ? I have seen many. 
In the late E. T. Booth’s magnificent collection, bequeathed 
to the Corporation of Brighton and now open to the public 
in Booth’s Museum, Dyke Road, there is a case of “* Grey 
Redstarts,” one of the specimens shown therein having been 
shot when flying off the roof of that museum in November, 
1875. 

Mr. Booth writes in his catalogue: ‘* Most authors declare 
that the Grey Redstart of the British Isles is only the 
immature of the Black. I do not pretend to risk an opinion 
on this subject, and will only state that two of the specimens 
in the case were stated by the taxidermist to have been males.” 

One remembers the Black Redstarts which seem to fill the 
place of our Britist: robin around the villages of the Bernese 

. Oberland, following ‘!:¢ mowers along each meagre swath to 
discover the insects in the closely cut sward in the same 
manner as our Redbreast “ eyes the delver’s toil.”—I am, 
Sir, &ce., ERNEST ROBINSON. 


Saddlescombe, Hassocks, Sussex. ae 


THE CIVILIAN BLIND. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.| 
Sin,—For 124 years the Royal School for the Blind, Leather- 
head, has been training, maintaining and employing blind 
people of both sexes. This has meant no inconsiderable 
saving of expense to the community, for those so trained 
have become wage-carners—an asset to the nation instead 
of a charge upon the rates. The work has gone on, generation 
after generation, under changing and improving conditions. 
The old idea that the indigent blind must certainly sink 
into destitution and beggary has passed away, and it is realized 
by the public that those who are sightless are not inevitably 
helpless for the remainder of their days. 

Of course, effective training costs money, but it is a splendid 
investment. It gives the blind happiness because it gives 
them employment. It answers their plea for ‘“ work, not 
doles.” Such a plea from such a class cannot be ignored. 
Out of sheer gratitude for our own sight we must help those 
who walk through life in the darkness of perpetual night. 
At present we are helping nearly 400 blind men and women. 
To do this our annual expenditure exceeds our annual income. 
May I hope that your readers, knowing these facts, will come 
to our aid? New annual subscribers are much needed.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. W. Sr. Crare Hitr, Principal. 

The Royal School for the Blind, Leatherhead, Surrey. 


NEAR EASTERN RELIEF. 
| To the Editor of the SpecTatorR.] 
Sir,—When I left England for the United States in October, 
you allowed me to commend in your columns the cause of the 
million Christian Refugees from Asia Minor and Constantin- 
ople. I now learn what has gone on during my absence, and 
I can do no less than ask you for your hospitality again in 
order that I may thank the British Empire for its generosity. 
Through these months there has been no cessation of the 
feeding by British charity of 35,000 children and grown-up 
refugees. Many tons of gifts in kind have left London Docks 
for the Piraeus, clothing, old and new, blankets, boots and 
new material to be made into garments by the refugees in 
their workshops. I would not omit from that list some 
horse-clothing, for I know no stouter form of blankets for a 
malarial patient lying on a damp earth floor, as so many do. 
My gratitude to the British people does not prevent me, 
rather it encourages me to urge that their generosity should go 
on unabated through these winter months. External charity 
must continue. I am convinced that whatever party is in 
power the Greek Government cannot do more than they are 
doing for their new subjects. Milk for the children and food 
must still be provided. I beg that the means may still be 
forthcoming. There is no limit to the need of clothing and 
material, and I hope that the shipments will continue. I also 
ask particularly for the means to send medical stores such as 





quinine, with which many thousands of the victims of Malari; 
may be saved from that permanent loss of vitality y : 
threatens to unfit so many for their coming struggle to suppo 
themselves. I confidently and gratefully believe that rg 
tions will be sent, as before, to the All-British Appeal, Gener 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, and gifts in kind to the 
Fund at the New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, $.&, )_ 
I am, Sir, &ce., Fripsjor NANSEN. 
(The League of Nations’ 

High Commissioner for Refugees.) 


hieh 


Lysaker, Norway. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Poxitics AND Drinx.—The Secretary of the Anti-Pp, 
hibition League, of 35 Piccadilly, London, W.1, write. 
“You have allowed correspondents to make so free with 
the good name of the Anti-Prohibition League that I an 
compelled to ask for a little of your space. Briefly, thy 
innuendoes are that our League is merely the creature and 
the tool of what Lady Astor calls a *‘ Tammany-like Drinj 
Caucus, with its inevitable underground organization, i, 
intimidation, &c.’ I reply, once for all, that the League 
was founded by British men and women with no Trade eop. 
nexions, direct or indirect. The Trade was in no yay 
notified or consulted. We do not refuse the guineas of any 
Briton who signs our undertaking to work against Pp. 
hibition ; but at no moment in our history have we allowed 
any Trade organization or individual to influence our policy | 
or activities. If such an attempt were made, it would be } 
decisively snubbed.” 





CurreNcY Rerorm.—Brig.-General W. H. H. Waters, of | 
Barton Stacey, Sutton Scotney, Hants, writes: ‘In your 
issue of the 12th inst., Mr. Baxendale’s statistics about deposits 
in French and English banks really only show that the British | 
have more faith in our banks than the French have in their 
own ; this is a well-known fact. As regards Mr. Baxendale’s 
figures relating to the discounting of trade bills by Freneh 
banks he forgot to add that these institutions refuse to 
handle them unless they have twofold security ; the intending 
purchaser must accept the bills as well as the importer, and 
there are specially rapid means for bringing the former into 
the bankruptcy court if he fails to meet his engagements. 
This is another instance of the French lack of confidence in 
their own banks, and it is supplemented by the fact that even 
to-day there is no clearing house in Paris. If you ask a 
French man of affairs the reason for a system which causes s0 
much delay he will tell you: ‘* Ce nest pas dans nos moeurs’— 
that is to say, ‘ We do not like the idea.’ ” 


—s 


POETRY. 


——=—— 


LOVE IN JEOPARDY. 
Here by the rose-tree But they have ravished 
They planted once Away this love, 
Of Love in Jeopardy And he is not cherished 
An Italian bronze, Nor spoken of, 


Save, whenas fluted 
From Eden, blows 
For two the transmuted 
Phrase of the rose, 


Not love the conqueror, 
Not love with wings, 

But a boy waiting for 
Perilous things, 


Thorn-note, blossom-note, 
Note of the petal, 

Cool as the rain, but 
Trembling a little, 


His bow unstrung, 
Unsounded the zither, 

And the delicate young 
Hands clasped together, 


As though, brought hither 
From far, one sung 

To a mute zither 
With bow unstrung, 


As grave as the first 

Boy with the first maiden, 
Outside of the curst 

Closed gates of Eden. 


How by a rose-tree 
They planted once 
Of Love in Jeopardy 
An Italian bronze. 
HiuMBERT WOLFE. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


a 


THE SHORTER POEMS 
PRIOR. 


OF MATTHEW 


The Shorter Poems of Matthew Prior. With an Intro- 
duction by Francis Bickley. The Abbey Classics. (Chapman 
and Dodd. 3s. 6d. net.) 

prior is a poet who has never had justice done him. No 


doubt this was partly his own fault. Like the merchant 
jn “ Euphelia and Chloe,” he concealed his treasure under 
an alias. He was really a devotee of the Muses and longed 
to walk, and in the highest sense was quite capable of walking, 
upon the heights of Parnassus. He always pretended, 
however, to be a trifler rather than a sacred bard—a writer 
of society verse, quaint whimsies and ingenious epigrams, 
rather than a man who set his mind beside the great problems 
of life and thought. And so successful was he in maintaining 
his pose that, not only his own contemporaries, but the whole 
world since then—Dr. Johnson’ declared that Prior 
would always be a lady’s poet—has esteemed him far below 
his merits. In truth, whatever he did in verse he did to 
perfection, and particularly was this the case in the matter 
of style, or, at any rate, of the style of his age. Though 
he had not as much inspiration as Pope, his use of the couplet 
shows that if he had devoted his life to poetry, he would 
have been a greater metrist than even the author of the 
Dunciad. He uses the antithesis with enormous skill, but 
he never rides it to death as Pope was so often inclined to 
do. Again, though he cannot touch Dryden at his greatest, 
he has a general ease, polish and clarity to which Dryden 
did not always rise. In his epigrams and fables he certainly 
holds as high a place as any man in our language. He has 
far more grip in his epigrams than Gay. When he writes 
in the vein of “The merchant to conceal his treasure,’ or 
“ Dear Chloe, how blubber’d is that pretty face,” “To a Child 
of Quality, Five Years Old,” or ‘‘ The Female Phaeton,” 
the girl who borrowed mamma’s coach and six and set the 
town on fire, no one can touch him. There are an intimate 
charm and taste which leave Moore and Praed miles behind. 
Their verses glitter and delight, but they do not touch the 
heart in the way that Prior does when at his best, and we 
are not quite sure of Moore’s good taste. Though Prior was 
extreme in his coarseness, he never blushed or giggled, 
winked or leered. 

But after all the things that I have thus named are not Prior’s 
real claim to greatness. He showed himself to be amongst 
the men of first rank by the fact that he could write completely 
outside the literary fashions of his age. Take his marvellous 
“Jinny the Just ’’—probably the greatest discovery ever 
made in cighteenth-century verse—or, again, the fascinating 
*Down-IIall,” the poem which describes his journey into 
the Eastern Counties. Not only in these two memorable 
poems, but in many of the shorter pieces, he strikes a note 
which is intensely modern, or, at any rate, which is altogether 
divested of the conventions of the so-called Augustan epoch. 
He did here the thing which we all wish to do, pant to do, 
succeed in doing. And, curiously enough, 
the man made no parade of it. Poems like “ Jinny the 
Just”? seem to have come quite simply and naturally from 
his pen. 

Lastly, Prior could give us poems in the great manner, 
and show his power of thought and his ability to reflect in 
his verse the age of Newton, of Bentley, of his friend Charles 
Montague, and of the men who in science, in philosophy, 
and in polities were laying the foundations of the modern 
world. Take his first serious poem, the Ode written when 
he was a mere lad at Cambridge in the year 1688—the year 
which reeled beneath the people of England, the year that 
recorded their final determination to choose their own govern- 
ment for themselves and sent the miserable James flying 
from his throne and country. 

As Mr. Bickley notes in his most stimulating and suggestive 
introduction to The Shorter Poems of Matthew Prior in the 
Abbey Series—the volume which is the cause of this 
article: ‘* Prior had read widely, if casually, in philosophy 
and theology.” Not only do his “ Alma” and ‘“ Solomon” 
stand to prove this, but also the ‘“‘ Dialogues of the Dead” 


and so seldom 








and the lines of thought which are suggested in dozens of 
the fugitive poems. However, at the moment what I want 
to speak of is the Ode of 1688, written as an exercise at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, when Prior was only twenty- 
four and when the Muses were beginning to cast off that 
Pindaric mantle which Cowley had endeavoured to throw 
across their shoulders. The Ode takes as its motto the text 
frem Exodus iii. 14, “I Am that I Am.” To attempt a 
Pindaric ode upon such a theme as “ I Am that I Am” does 
not seem inviting to the reader of verse ; and yet I venture 
to say that no one, even at this day, can read Prior’s poem 
without a poetical as well as an intellectual thrill. Take 
the following magnificent strophe :— 


“ 


Man does with dangerous curiosity 

These unfathom’d wonders try : 
With fancied rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion he restrains ; 
And studied lines and fictious circles draws: 

Then with imagin’d sovereignty 

Lord of his new hypothesis he reigns. 

He reigns: how long? till some usurper rise ; 

And he, too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wise, 
Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. 
From this last toil again what knowledge flows ? 

Just as much, perhaps, as shows, 

That all his predecessor's rules 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the schools ; 
That he on t’other’s ruin rears his throne ; 
And shows his friend’s mistake, and thence confirms his own.” 
Who can read these lines without a thought of the Einstein 
hypothesis, and also without wondering when and where 
the usurper will arise, and how 

‘* The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain”’ 

will yield to the new guardian of the Golden Bough? The 
poem does not end quite as well as the lines just quoted, 
and yet there isa grand sweep in the last strophe but one. 

But delightful as is the Ode in itself, and wonderful as is 
its promise of great things, it has not that element of originality 
and of poetic exploration which we find in “ Jinny the Just.” 
“ Jinny the Just” is like some work by a supreme Dutch 
painter. It takes a humble theme and seems to promise a 
pedestrian treatment. But when you begin to study it 
you find you are in touch with one of the greatest artists 
of the world. Jinny was a and Prior 
shows us that she had within her not only all that women 
but men can afford of the pleasant and the just :— 


housekeeper, 


“From some real care, but more fancied vexation, 
From a life party coloured, half reason, half passion, 
Here lies after all the best wench in the nation. 
From the Rhine to the Po, from the Thames to the Rhone, 
Joanna or Janneton, Jinny or Joan, 
*Twas all one to her by what name she was known. 
heeded, 


succeeded ; 


For the idiom of words very little she 
Provided the matter drove at 
She took and gave languages just as she needed.” 


she 


That is exquisite ; but even more charming is the account 


of her conversational ‘ style *’ :— 

“Then begging excuse as she happened to stammer 
With respect to her betters, but none to her gri 
Her blush helped her out and her jargon became her. 
Her habit and mien she endeavoured to frame 
To the different gout of the place where she camo, 

Her outside still changed, but her inside the same. 
At the Hague in her slippers and hair as the mode is; 
At Paris all falbalowed fine as a goddess ; 

And at censuring London in smock sleeves and bodice. 
She order’d affairs that few people could tell, 

In what part about her that mixture did dwell 

Of vrow, or mistress, or mademoiselle.”’ 


ummar, 


5] 


sé 


The trouble about quoting from “‘ Jinny ” is that one wants 
to quote every word ; but, though that is impossible, I must 
iranscribe the description first of her person and then of her 
mind. Here is “ Jinny the Beauty ” :— 
‘** But of good household features her person was made, 
Nor by faction cried up nor of censure afraid, 
And her beauty was rather for use than parade. 
Her blood so well mixed and flesh so well pasted, 
That tho’ her youth faded her comeliness lasted ; 
The blue was worn off, but the plum was well tasted. 
Less smooth than her skin and less white than her breast 
Was this polished stone beneath which she lies pressed. 
Stop, reader, and sigh while thou thinkest on the rest.” 
This is the story of Jinny’s mind and it is the best of all :—- 
“Her thought still confined to its own little sphere, 
She minded not who did excel or did err, 
But just as the matter related to her. 
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Then, too, when her private tribunal was reared, 

Her mercy so mixed with her judgment appeared, 

That her foes were condemned and her friends always cleared. 

Her religion so well with her learning did suit, 

That in practice sincere, and in controverse mute, 

She showed she knew better to live, than dispute. 

Some parts of the Bible by heart she recited, 

And much in historical chapters delighted, 

But in points about faith she was something short-sighted. 

So notions and modes she referred to the schools, 

And in matters of conscience adher’d to two rules— 

To advise with no bigots, and jest with no fools.” 
Could one better the worldly wisdom of the last line ? If men 
would only remember “ to advise with no bigots ”’ and “ jest 
with no fools ” there would be far fewer fierce misunderstand- 
ings than there are at present. The poem ends as well as 
it begins :— 

“Tread soft on her grave, and do right to her honour, 


Let neither rude hand nor ill tongue light upon her, 
Do all the small favours that now can be done her. 


And when what thou liked shall return to her clay, 
For so I’m persuaded she must do one day, 
Whatever fantastic J Asgil may say, 





When as I have done now, thou shalt set up a stone, 
For something however distinguished or known, 

May some pious friend the misfortune bemoan, 

And make thy concern by reflexion his own.” 


I have been betrayed by the fascinating Jinny into giving 
s0 much of my space to her that the other poems of originality 
which I meant to quote must come off but poorly. Still, I 
am bound to say something of that cynical and, in the end, 
sad poem “* Down-Hall.” It is frank to brutality. Yet it 
carries with it, if ever poem did, the * Sunt Lachrymae ” 
touch. The third and fourth verses give us the idcé mére 
of the poem :— 


“Hang Homer and Virgil! their meaning to seek, 
A man must have poked into Latin and Greek ; 
‘These who love their own tongue, we have reason to hope, 
Have read them translated by Dryden and Pope. 
But I sing of exploits that have lately been dono 
By two British heroes, called Matthew and John : 
And how they rid friendly from fine London town, 
Fair Essex to see, and a place they call Down.” 


Next comes the “ sob-stuff,’ and very wonderfully is it 
contrived :— 

“*Come here, my sweet landlady, pray how d’yo do ? 
Where is Cicely, so cleanly, and Prudence and Sue ? 
And where is the widow that dwelt here below ? 
And the ostler that sung about eight years ago ? 


And where is your sister, so mild and so dear ? 

By whose voice to her maids like a trumpet was clear.’ 
‘By my troth!’ she replies, ‘you grow younger, I think: 
And pray, Sir, what wine does the gentleman drink ? 
Why now let me die, Sir, or live upon trust, 

If 1 know to which question to answer you first: 

Why things, since I saw you, most strangely have varied, 
The ostler is hang’d, and the widow is married. 

And Prue left a child for tho parish to nurso ; 

And Cicely went off with a gentleman’s purse ; 

And as to my sister, so mild and so dear, 

She has lain im the churchyard full many a year.’ ” 


The next dozen verses are a “ pre-comment” on Hazlitt’s 
theme of how important is the food problem to those who 
sing the song of the open road. 


Another poem poignantly original in treatment, if not in 
theme, is “* An Epitaph.” It is the anatomy of two heartless, 
hopeless, helpless, homely materialists. For cold-blooded, 
eynical realism it is unbeatable. Truly does Mr. Bickley 
praise Prier’s psychology :— 

“Interr’d beneath this marble stono 

Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 
While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round this globe their courses run; 
If human things went ill or well; 

If changing empires roso or fell ; 

The morning past, the evening came, 
And found this couple still the same. 
They walk’d and eat, good folks: what then? 
Why then they walk’d and eat again: 
They soundly slept the night away ; 
They did just nothing all the day ; 

And having buried children four, 
Would not take pains to try for more: 
Nor sister either had, nor brother ; 
They just seem’d tallied for each other. 
Ther moral and economy 

Most perfectly they made agree: 

Each virtue kept its proper bound, 


—— 
—— 
Nor fame, nor censure they regarded ; 
They neither punish’d nor rewarded. 
He car’d not what the footmen did ; 
Her maids she neither prais’d nor chid¢ 
So every servant took his course ; 
And bad at first, they all grew worse, 
Slothful disorder fill’d his stable ; 
And sluttish plenty deck’d her table. 
Their beer was strong; their wine was port ; 
Their meal was large; their grace was shorts 
They gave the poor the remnant meat, 
Just when it grew not fit to eat.” 
The rest of the poem is as good as or even better than this, 
but I can only quote the last six lines :— 
“Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise ; 
They would not learn, nor could advise : 
Vi ithout love, hatred, joy or fear, 
They led—a kind of—as it were: 
Nor wish’d, nor car’d, nor laugh’d, nor cried : 
And so they liv’d, and so they died.” 
I must not end on so dreadful a note. 

Could I do better in the way of peroration than show that 
even in an Epilogue Prior could do something new ? 
Here is a piece of his Epilogue to Phaedra spoken by the 
immortal Mrs. Oldfield—the great actress immortalized by 
Voltaire in his poem on her burial in Westminster Abbey ;— 

“* Ladies, to-night your pity I.implore 
For one who never troubled you before ; 


, 
An Oxford man, extremely read in Greek, 
Who from Euripides makes Phaedra speak ; 
And comes to town to let us moderns know 
How women lov’d two thousand years ago.’ 
‘If that be all,’ said I, ‘e’en burn your play : 
Egad! we know all that, as well as they: 
Show us the youthful, handsome charioteer, 
Firm in his seat, and running his career ; 
Our souls would kindle with as generous flames, 
As e’er inspired the ancient Grecian dames : 
Every Ismena would resign her breast ; 
And every dear Hippolytus be blest.’ ” 
What, I wonder, would Racine have made of that had he 


been alive to hear it? J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 


BOOKS. 


——=>_—__— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Mr. Cnresterton contributes an enthusiastic preface to a 
translation of The Undivine Comedy, by Zygmunt Krasinski 
(Harrap). The play was written in 1832, when its author 
was twenty years old, and it is remarkable in its anticipation 
of Ibsen and its echoes of Byron. <A paraphrase of the play 
was made by Lord Lytton, but this translation, by Harriette E. 
Kennedy and Zofia Uminska, is the first with any claim te 
exactness. Messrs. Heinemann have added four volumes to 
the Manaton Edition of Mr. Galsworthy’s works, The Island 
Pharisee, The Country House, Fraternity and The Patrician. 
They send, also, Mr. George Moore’s new book, Conversations 
in Ebury Street. The Shrewsbury Edition of the works of 
Samuel Butler (Jonathan Cape) now includes Life and Habit, 
and The Fair Haven. 

It is interesting to be able to read, in Letters Written During 
the Indian Mutiny, by Fred. Roberts (Macmillan), the more 
personal details of the career and the adventures of a young 
soldier who was to become so famous. In Forty-One Years 
in India Lord Roberts gave some account of the events of the 
Mutiny, but he was more anxious to tell of other men’s 
achievements than of his own. Mr. Frank Podmore has 
written a biography of Robert Owen (Allen and Unwin) of 
great length and admirably illustrated. A new pamphlet 
by Professor Soddy is sure to provoke criticism and give 
material for hard thinking: in The Inversion of Science he 
makes it his aim to point out the ruinous inconsistencies in 
our economical system and to propose a sounder scheme of 
his own. 

The Architectural Press publish The Smaller House, a selec- 
tion from the works of forty-five modern architects. The 
practice of architects varies considerably nowadays, but the 
illustrations afford an excellent opportunity of judging how 
far we can look forward to a revival in this art. Moving 


Pictures, by Frederick A. Talbot (Heinemann), gives a thorough 
history of the mechanics of the cinema, and shows the progress 
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those who wish to take the cinema seriously, and it is in 


addition a most readable book. 
Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


A SPECTATOR. 

Windows on the Street of the World. By James Mavor, 
Ph.D. 2 Vols. (London: Dent. 36s. net.) 
Ir is an exceedingly apt title that Mr. Mavor has chosen for 
his book of memoirs. He has, as it were, let the world 
revoive about him ; and, looking out upon it from the windows 
of his vantage point, he has scen many and strange things. 
He watches the coloured processions as they pass ; and in 
the pages of his book we seem to be leaning over his shoulder 
and sharing with him the gorgeeus show. Now it is China 
slipping delightfully before us—or Iceland, or Canada ; now 
our gaze draws down upon some quiet Scottish village ; and 
now, intimately, we watch some great man or other as he 
soes about his business. ‘The effect is never one of confusion : 
there is no disorder about the procession. Naturally, it 
passes from man to man, incident to incident, nation to nation, 
until, when finally the windows are shut upon the varied scene, 
we feel that we have been present at some gradual evolution, 
some tiny world a-making. 

It was in 1898 that Mr. Mavor first met Tolstoy, and from 
that time he was a privileged and welcome visitor at Yasnaya 
Polyana. He declares Tolstoy to have been in no sense 


a scholar :— 


My 


conversation at the table. . . . Afteran important social function she 
would throw herself upon a sofa and dictate to her lady friend the 
details she had gathered. ‘These details were not heedlessly set 
down, but were systematically recorded in a social ledger. . . . And 
when a political crisis occurred the social ledger yielded surprisi: g 
results.” 

Of Disracli himself, by the way, Mr. Mavor gives one of his 
best thumb-nail portraits. ‘ He looked as if he might have 
been in hell, and successful in escaping unscorched and 
undismayed. He looked as if he might have been in heaven, 
and able to endure the evaporation of some of his illusions. 
In short, he was a figure giving the impression of austere 
and commanding power—not without moral sense and direc- 
tion, but with intelligence predominating.” 

Besides the chapters of biography, there are chapters 
giving illuminating accounts of strange lands and stranger 
peoples. There are, for instance, the Doukhobors, who, 
both before and after their migration to Canada, occupied 
much of Mr. Mavor’s time and attention. They were a simple 
and primitive folk, staunch adherers, too, of the gospel of 
non-resistance. Yet on occasion, and under due provocation, 
they were not unwilling to take a dreadful revenge. In 
*93 some Doukhobor villages near Tiflis were visited by bends 
of raiding Kurds, who carried off the cattle. ‘The Doukhobors 
sent to the Kurds a message saying that no doubt on account 
of extreme poverty the Kurds had found it necessary to steal 
the cattle ; but now that they had the stolen cattle and were 
no longer poor, the Doukhobors expected that the Kurds 
would leave them in peace. The patient Doukhobors replen- 
ished their herds and were visited a second time by the 
marauding band. The Kurds were then told that the first 





“TJ asked Tolstoy if he had read the numerous books on aes- 
thetics cited in his What is Art? published shortly before. He said 
that he had not ; in fact, he had used a little book, The Philosophy 
of the Beautiful, and had not thought it necessary to consult the 
original authorities.” 


But Mr. Mavor recognizes in Tolstoy one of the foremost men 
of his day as prophet and artist in letters. Living at 
Yasnaya Polyana was simple, but so ample as to be hardly 
becoming in the house of a prophet. There were usually 
seven meals a day. ‘Tolstoy himscif fared more meagrely, 
Ilis study, too—at one time a granary—was more in keeping 
with his character as a prophet: “a scythe and some other 
implements hung on the walls, there were no books.” Of the 
domestic controversies that harassed Tolstoy’s later days, 
Mr. Mavor wisely says but little ; he attaches blame neither | 
“The cardinal cause of the 
dispute,” he says, “‘ was the impossibility of two human 
beings pursuing the same spiritual development precisely 
That is generous; and so is the 


to Tolstoy nor to his wife. 


contemporaneously.” 
following :— 

“ The initial impetus (of the Revolution) was, in a sense, Tolstoyan. 
Not that Tolstoy gave to the Revolution its initial impetus, but that 
the cardinal idea which lay at the root of the Revolution had been 
generated in the minds of the peasants and in the mind of Tolstoy 


ulike.” 


Amongst Mr. Mavor’s other friends and acquaintances were 
William Morris, Kropotkin, Henley and Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham. About each of these he has something interesting 
to say ; but the figure who starts most readily to the reader’s 
mind out of these crowded pages is that of Mrs. Disraeli. 
When, as the wife of Wyndham Lewis, haberdasher, of the 
East-End, she found herself unexpectedly possessed of a 
fortune of ** £80,000 and four hundred beds,” she determined | 
immediately to win her way into London’s most eclectic 
drawing-rooms. By dint of spending no small part of the 
fortune and by calling in the aid of “an impecunious and 
clever young man ’’—one Disraeli by name—she succceded ; 
moreover, she soon secured for her husband the constituency 
of Maidstone. Mr. Lewis died and Disraeli married his 
widow. Mrs. Disracli was astute enough to know her husband’s 
worth, and she made up her mind that, sooner or later, he 
should become Prime Minister. But the £30,000 had nearly 
all been spent on engineering Mr. Lewis into higher spheres. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Disraeli was of a mettle fit to match he 
ambitious desires :— 

“They chose a house with twe large and some smaller rooms ; 
but the two large rooms were not furnished. ‘They contemplated, 
and afterwards carried into practice, the design of hiring furniture 
and servants for the occasions when they entertained their friends. 
- . . Disraeli dined when at home on a steak and a pot of porter. 
Mrs. Disraeli, before she went abroad to dine, took a simpler dinner 
at home, in order to be able to concentrate her mind upon the 





| ancient Chinese historical drama. 


excuse could avail them no longer. The second raid, they were 
informed, was carried out, not because they were poor but 
because they were bad. The Doukhobors replenished their 
herds a second time. The Kurds made a third raid. The 
Doukhobors “ sent no more messages, but, collecting a sufficient 
force, armed to the teeth, they surprised the Kurdish village 
in the night and killed every man, woman and child.” 

Then there are tales of London in the ‘eighties, of the carly 
mectings of the Fabian Society, of lively brawls in Limehouse, 
of a trip to Iceland and of a performance in Manchuria of an 
Of this last Mr. Mavor 
reports that there were no curtain, no division between the 
acts, no scenery, and few stage properties. The property 
man was almost continually on the stage, handing the actors 
the symbolic objects they employ to indicate events or the 
assumption of special characters. 

“ Action is seldom violent. Actors fighting a duel, for example, 
make formal passes and gestures. A slight touch by a weapon or a 
slight blow, so slight as to be wholly formal, produces death. Some- 
times the property man advances with a chair, so that the actor 
icpresenting a dying man may die comfortably seated.” 

C. Henry Warren. 
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CARLYLE 


Carlyle Till Marriage. 

Paul. 15s.) 
TurrE is always some sort of tang of the black arts about 
2 good biography, something a little unholy, and unnatural, 
and fearful. Partly that is because there are so few good 
biographies in the world: one has little chance of getting 
used to them, as to other miracles. But there is more in it 
than that. They say a savage objects to being drawn or 
photographed, because he believes that if you possess his 
likeness or the cuttings from his hair or finger-nails, you are 
in possession of part of his identity and do all sorts of un- 
pleasant things to him. But that is nothing to the power 
exerted over a man by his biographer. Who would not 
flinch before the prospect of having his life divided into 
“* well-defined periods,” or his love-letters edited with intro- 
duction, notes and textual criticism? But the biographer 
can do more. He can turn you into a character of fiction 
—surely a devastating experience, 

The writing of biography, then—good biography, that is 
to say—has in it something creative and murderous; in 
short, it is apt to be the finest form of fiction. Mr. Wilson's 
vast Life of Carlyle, of which this is the first volume, promises 
to be a very good biography indeed. Mr. Wilson is evidently 
a magician of great power; and he has not been afraid to 
spend every ounce of it on this task. In fact, for over thirty 
years he has devoted himself to the absorption of his material. 
In 1895 he recorded his intention of writing a Life “ in 1920 


TILL MARRIAGE, 


By D. A. Wilson. (London : Kegan 


or so.” In 1912 he had collected some fifty volumes of | 


material. He has spent the last ten years in the process of 
selection and reduction. 
task without ever losing his head. He is full without being 


repetitive or unimportant, easy without being misleading ; 


a man of strong personality himself, he is under no necessity | 


of hiding it because his conception of his subject is even 
stronger. He quotes voluminously ; but he has the unusual 
stylistic gift of handling another man’s words as easily as 


his own: he can tell a story consummately with a pair of 


scissors. There is only one way of acquiring this power, 
and that is by absorbing one’s material as thoroughly as he 
has done. But there is another thing about it: that very 
few men could absorb so much as he has done without getting 
indigestion. Many is the man drowned in the sea of his own 
multifarious information—a sea which Mr. Wilson decants 
as easily and nicely as if it were port. Moreover, there 
many books which reveal admirable arrangement when read 


carefully through, but which it is impossible to skip. Such 
books, of course, are the bugbear of the reviewer. But Mr. 


Wilson is too magnanimous to play the poor devil any such 
nasty trick. One can dip into his book anywhere, and one 
will find one’s bearing in a couple of lines. 
page to page, and yet not lose direction. Or open it anywhere 
and quote what one will naively imagine to be the keystone 
of the whole book, luckily hit upon. But even then Mr. 


Wilson will have his revenge : the reviewer is pretty certain | 


to end by reading the whole thing from cover to cover. 


Intentionally, what has been said hitherto has been un- | 


guarded praise. Perhaps it needs qualification. There are 
some books, works of the larger sort of genius, which strike 
the reader to excitement. They are not only good of their 
kind, they are better than one had believed possible. 
claim this for Mr. Wilson’s work would be silly. 
good biography ; 
are fond of calling “a new epoch in biography.” It is 
thoroughly readable, thoroughly enjoyable, informative ; it 
should succeed in its avowed aim of superseding Froude ; 
but it would be rendering the author an unwarrantable dis- 
service to raise the reader's hopes so high that when he came 
to read the book itself he could not fail to be disappointed. 


It is a very 


A SIGNIFICANT CRITIC, 


Pencillings : Little Essays on Literature. By John Middleton 
Murry. (London: Collins and Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 


No one can read Mr. Murry without achieving a deeper 
insight into life and literature, and without realizing how 
intimately and precariously the two are related. 
possibly cleverer than our fathers ; 


We are 
our mental proeesses have 


He has carried out that stupendous | 


are | 


Or jump from | 


To | 


but it does not herald what journatists | 


——— 

But it is little to boast of, and literature, that candid 
¢ ’ = Con- 
fessional of worth, is quick to expose the inanity of speed op 
subtlety in themselves, as is time to blow away a trivia] 
effervescence. We have to-day by far more clever word. 
spinners than fine writers, and it is difficult enough to hear 
| our erities for the pervasive buzz of our gossips. That js 
why we turn gratefully to Mr. Murry. Indubitably we cay 
hear him, and we accept his slight strain of intellectual arn. 
gance, the faint savour of a contentious superiority, as q 
necessary condition of that assured audibility. His oceasiong 
air of omniscience is, we feel sure, only the defect of an 
anxious conviction. Primarily he is the sworn foe of the 
| Meretricious, whether it pretend to culture or morality oy 
aestheticism, of all who would muddy or dilute the stream of 
| literature, the dilettante bellelettrist, the roaring rhetorician, 
the self-advertising quack, the peering pedant. To him 
great literature is a significant image of life ; it combines 
spiritual insight and physical verification, passionate personal 

values and disinterested Observance :— 

“ The great writer and the good are alike animated by a devouring 
appetite for truth; if they are not, they are neither great nor good,” 





To such a critic the great writer's morality is a very different 
thing from moral convention. But he is careful to define 
it as above conventional good and evil, and not below them, 
It is, put briefly, an unqualified sincerity adequately served 
by a critical faculty. Artistic and intellectual cults, literary 
snobberies which ape fine manners or confuse the originality 
of genius with petulant extravagance, lack sincerity ; “ hot: 
gospellers * want critical discrimination. Mr. Murry’s con- 
| ception of literary morality is analogous in fact to the imagina- 
| tion which Coleridge distinguished from fancy, or in his own 
words, “the power to engage the highest attention of man 
| with feelings and thoughts derived from the faithful con. 
| templation of human life.” And it is because Mr. Murry has 
a passionate conviction about life himself that his criticism 
| gives us so constant a creative pleasure, while his best exposi- 
| tion of ideals is to be found in his own practice. The struggle, 
| which he divines in all great writing, between an_ infinite 
urge and the exactness which must be imposed upon its 
| expression is evident enough in his own work. To respond to 
life universally and yet to communicate the experience effee- 

tively—that, as he says, is the secret of both true style and 
| true substance. To do so resolves the artificial dualism of 
Classicism and Romanticism, Greek clarity and Gothic 
range. 
Mr. Murry’s virtue is that he never ceases to advertise 
| the equal importance of self-surrender and self-control both 
in his theory and practice. The dishevelled conviction is 
forced into coherence, the impalpable idea made clean and 
fine and hard by a resolute technique. In doing so Mr. 
| Murry exemplifies not only the age-long battle of creative 
art, but that attempt to reconcile mysticism and rationality 
_ which is the peculiar problem of the modern consciousness. 
| These essays are short, informal conversations, provoked 
by a book or quoted opinion or personal mood. They range 
sasily from one level to another, are light but never flippant. 
Mr. Murry is too much of a thinker to be merely clever. He 
oan, however, despite the excellent distinction which he draws 
| between seriousness and solemnity, be occasionally senten- 
tious, and in his zeal for absolute values he is apt to do less 
than justice to the truth and charm which even imperfect 
genius or wayward talent can offer us. Yet we know few 
books which in so small and unpretentious a compass contain 
as many sentences pregnant with thought and experience, 
phrases, too, which ring in our ears all day and to which 
we shall return often for sustenance. H. IA. Fausset. 





|THE EXPEDIENCY OF REGULATING 
PRICES BY CREDIT CONTROL. 

Control of Credit, as a Remedy for Unemployment. By 
J. R. Bellerby. (Published by P. S. King and Co, for the 
International Association on Unemployment. ) 

Tuts little book earns sympathy as an honest endeavour to 

find a remedy for unemployment. The preface indicates 

that the author’s aim was to find some course that might 

be followed without conflict with generally accepted opinion. 





accelerated. 


been 


We are less credulous and more sly. 


Mr. Bellerby achieves his object so far as showing that there 
(Continued on page 164.) - ; 
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is general agreement that rapidly falling prices are apt to Still, the fact remains that the constant change of the Centre 
cause unemployment by reason of the unwillingness of | of interest is a fault in construction. 
entrepreneurs to place orders for, or to maintain large stocks The most important figure among the characters is tha 
. : ‘le: ete adki rigs , Y sonary re - 
of, goods on a falling market. The way ceases to be clear, | of Peter Radkin, visionary and revolutionary. Radkin ig 
however, when the best method of preventing prices from | in reality a Russian, who has escaped from Siberia ang 
falling comes to be considered. returne d to Petrograd bP eager ne - = ing against the 
Mr. Bellerby appears to attribute the rise and fall of prices ——e system. aac ae : a iter b a “aig a eaings ot 
— . Wy vi 4 SSC < *SSLY é > has taued, ; 
almost entirely to redundancy or inadequacy of currency and ee lave p a hg oa mt ee pe ns f me i, and, 
o v« - T 1A , , , € : e Tae ney ly » 
credit, and believes that if the hands of the bankers are eco ep poate wi pi hig avi ne ~ is _ _ 
, ry ‘ a” tee i eal 5 fective Nothing will happen. There was me when I thought 
strengthened by the State, the Bank Rate would be ¢ , otherwise, when I was certain that the sleeping Russian ginny 
in reducing the fluctuation of prices. He departs from the | would stir. I was convinced that this was to be the hour of the 
course he has laid down for himself when he quotes the | awakening. But now, so near that hour, the giant still ¢| eps 
T . — r ising “ ICC EO stot -~ 
Quantity Theory of Money as if it were a universally accepted | The facts aro these. No uprising ean succeed without armed 
a he, 7, “4 “m é te. but it seems force opposed to the armed force of the Tsar—the police and th, 
law of economics. It is possible to dispute, as ~ | Cossacks. The only available armed force is the soldiery stationeg 
irrational to ignore, the almost overwhelming authority of | here in Petrograd. Iam frankly telling you that we have Jee 
5 , bad “aipte “ting * amy sy been 
Tooke who, in 1882, declared that a rise or fall of prices | concentrating our efforts - _—? be ara ey them.’ Hy 
a : . : , topped for a moment to clear his throat, and when he raised } 
eae weeedes ‘ Te caused by | SPI ; : eg dis 
invariably precedes and cannot therefore be . ’ 9 voice again there was an edge of vehemence in it. " 
expansion or contraction of the currency. It is, moreover, | garcless, unambitious, selfish and ’—he caught elf. 
necessary to attach great weight to the evidence of such an } lovable lot,’ he said, with a gentle smile barely discernible in the 
authority as Dr. Shaw, who proves that prices rose 100 per ee aoe fn. Figg aot oy , mcd only wish 
’ ’ to ‘4 av ou Ox xr things otherwise has py; 
cent. during the first eighteen months of the Great War— ive and avoid trouble ppeal i igs otherwise has no 








lg 





selene Bi effect. Theirs is the trusting conservatism of simplicity.’ 
before there was any noticeable expansion in British currency. | paused reflectively, and looked up at the restless, twisting clouds 
Mr. Bellerby’s quotation from Mr. Seebohm Rowntree— | overhead. ‘They do not understand,’ he continued, soitly, and 


“it assumes on the part of the bankers a greater freedom | then the only unrestrained emotion David had ever seen him display 
, . : ‘ . “a , | burst forth as he raised his hands to the impatient clouds and cried; 
from the desire for immediate profits than is common among | «Help them to understand!’ His hands tell to his sides in a slow 
other business men ”—affords the best reply to the suggestion | gesture of futility as he turned, saying: ‘ No, nothing will happen, 
that the banks should, if necessary, be assisted in order to | Your millions are safe.’ ” 
make the Bank Rate more effective. Undoubtedly there is The picture of Petrograd after the successful outbreak of 
a strong fecling among industrialists that the Bank Rate is | revolution is wonderfully given by the Countess Borovskaya, 
manipulated by the Bank of England solely for the benefit | one of the most life-like of the minor characters :— 
of bankers whose interests are opposed to those of trade and | | “‘I wish they'd hurry up and get the thing decided,’ she con. 
. ae tinued, in reference to the ultimate form of Russia’s government, 
industry. | ‘ Anything to get these people back to work and stop this continual 
oh et i . « « » leas | wae - i oe _ 4 . a 

If, however, the control of the Bank Rate could be delegated parading. Parades, parades, parades. When this is over | shall 
to some disinterested authority who might be guided, as Mr. | never want to sce another. Yesterday it was a procession of 
Bellerby aptly suggests, by considerations of the saturation | nr wag gen which blocked what little —— — — ‘The day 

. “. : . P ° : : | before 1 rs ra oO 4 cers, *manding shorter 
point of the labour market, a step in the direction of effective | P°'OT® '* WAS @ par ide of munition workers, demanding short 

: ‘ 5: | hours and more pay. And previous to that I saw a parade of 

and useful financial control would have been taken. Any | children carrying banners bearing the demand for the rizht to 
writer who formulates such a project, soberly and without | select their own parents! . . . Laugh, if you want, but it’s true. 


. . Thev "Ee l jlleciti » chi ’ ey } 
bias, in the manner adopted by the author of Control of | They were orphan and illegitimate childron, and they wanted to 
Coedit. desare well attach themselves to families of their own selection. 

redil, deserves well. 


Anyone interested in the psychology both of Russia and 
of revolution will be deeply interested in the long conversation 





| between David Rand and Peter Radkin, after Peter has 
ry a bl 
I I C I I O N ° found it impossible to stay the force of Bolshevism and is 
2 himself supporting the Bolsheviks. It is too long for quota- 
e = tion as a whole, but it accentuates the dillicuities of the 
WINE OF FURY. 


modern idealist once he becomes involved in revolution 


= 


Wine of Fury. By Leigh Rogers. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) In answer to David's question, why Radkin should consent 
to work with such dangerous fanatics, Radkin repli 
Tis very remarkable novel deals with the outbreak and|  “‘We need the support of everyone we can get—t! 
; ; reamer, § T, Workman ¢ ‘adical, ) strange thi: 
progress of the Russian Revolution as seen through the eyes | drean aankc — r, workman and radical. It is not strange t! 
: 2 Aggro cate are some like him in the ranks of our supporters. ‘They 
of a young American banker. It is diflicult to say whether | over-dangerous. Remember, we lead them.’ 
a : . . . . > ~ . 9 Ps =e rt > . » , P . 
the state of things depicted in Petrograd during the summer ‘Yes,’ said David, ‘you lead them, but—and this is vital— 
. ° ° oy " Te! - " 1e ® 
of 1916 or under Bolshevik rule is the more horrifying. The | ©®™ you stop them ? 7 : ; 
4 , eh he : : P » Radkin looked up at him and replied with calm assurance: 
Anglo-Saxon, with his wide ideas as to the liberty of the | «7 think so 
subject, will hardly credit the extent to which the Russian ‘You think!’ exclaimed David, unable to conceal his exas- 
people were enslaved and oppressed during the old régime. | peration. “That characterizes all of you, your entire movement. 
On the one hand, we are given the story of the savage beating You think this is so; you think that will be so. Is thero any- 
» : ~ : oa : ee thing about it that you know ? 
of Foma Ivanovitch by his officer, which can only be described 
as brutally disgusting. On the other, the account of the 
meeting of the Cheka at the end of the book is quite terrifying. t! tituti > in eee te 0d : hesliin ted 
, : : 1e constituti » latter is giver an entertaining 
Yet the truism that two wrongs do not make a right secms _ “ _ . n r me os A ihe Po . hog “ia ,. 
: : : . . seene li Fi ¢ c Oo “1 rincess war wataile § 
besides the point, and if Mr. Leigh Rogers gives a true account = tl seal wags: ae ? fri oe , = 8 _ ange : . 
. . s . . . q oOTHe Celyv - - 5 a ca. é ong 1c are 
of the state of things in 1916, the inevitable advent of Bolshe- os 7 IS Te Gp 4 Boar a Ss Le - ng h - ‘ 
: ’ Some Tranovite é ‘tSKY, ¢ ne e "eVOLt nis 
vism can be at least comprehended. The book, however, rise hs m wie a ‘2 rt = a a pseeags - 
: : . eas . yho adumbrates ganizi fhich is to carry he 
is not merely a historical description of revolutionary events. pranattiess 29 “ee a a 
. : government :— 
These are ably grouped round a sct of characters in all of are tall Sinha a a ok te i 
. ° . ° 1e ha better be caretu 1at she daoes ? oO angry, anc 
whom the reader will take considerable interest. David ; sy ig my 


< ; that she doesn’t say too much,’ said Vletsky in a threatening tone, 
Rand, the young Amcrican banker; Peter Radkin, the | ‘ or she will find herself called up before the Cheka, the Chrezve- 
disguised revolutionary ; the charming Natalie Dukharin ; | chainaya—that’s the committee which is being organized to fight 
the soldier Foma Ivanovitch, and Masha, the peasant girl the counter-covenstioniets qvnyenere. These wit - ee ae 
, Pay ons ape youre le. tl } ipod city, and many in Petrograd. They will have absolute and final 
whom he loves, are all living people, the thread of whose authority to call people up before them and to do what they want 
fortunes the writer holds throughout the public events by | with them. It will be secret, too ; even the members of the various 
which their fate is moved. It may be said that the two | Committees, although I don’t mind telling you ’—and here Vletsky 
: r ng . leaned over the table and whispered—‘ they’ve promised to put 
romances, that of David « Natalie, : voma : ash: » wells sig : I : ite 
ances, that f David and Natalie and Fon 2 and M isha, me on one of the committees. So if there is anyone you don't 
are insufficiently connected, and that they form two entirely | —anyone who’s against the Revolution in any way—just let me 
separate themes in the plot. This is a fair criticism, but a | know, and the name will go on the black list.’”’ 
complete picture of the Revolution would not have been Very reminiscent of all revolutions is this irresponsible 
attained without sccing it from the point of view of the assembly. Its constitution, together with the manner 
Russian peasant as well as from that of an interested alien. (Continued on page 166.) 


The tide of revolution moves on with irresistible force, 
and the Soviets and the Cheka are formed. The picture of 
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a virgin field for any 


© am thee 
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nges lor Summer 


can supply orang 


South Africa alone among orange sources can, 
by reason of its situation and time of seasons, 
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Oranges from Letaba District 


fetched high prices in Covent Garden market last Summer 
A freehold orchard of ten acres can be acquired 
Letaba Estates for £1,150, or for five annual pay- 
£250 cach. The conservatively estimated yearly 
xperts from such an orchard in full bearing 
1e water supply is unlimited, and the railway 


season. 
on the 
ments of 
income by « 
is £1,000. TI 
is at the property. 


Orchards will be managed for investors or 
handed over in income-producing condition. 


Call, 


THE UNION FRUIT & CITRUS FARMS LTD. 
16 Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1. 


4888. 


or write for particulars, to ;— 


7 é leph née: 
NOTE.—The Letaba Estates have been 
reported on by the Union Government of South 


Africa’s Horticultural Department. 
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in which its victims are summoned before it in the middle 
of the night and shot without trial, makes the reader involun- 
tarily try to fit the personages of the Russian drama with 
the names familiar to him in the great Prototype of Revolu- 
tions. In the end, David, haled before the Cheka, refuses 
to put his talent of organization at the disposal of the revolu- 
tionaries with the object of organizing a relief section for the 
welfare of the Russian people. He is banished from Russia ; 
but Natalie, who escapes from Petrograd with him, refuses 
to follow him. Her work for her hospital calls her back, and 
we leave her on the quay at Murmansk returning to help 
both her poor people and the little sister who, all unknown 
to her, has been outraged by Bolshevik soldiers and has 
committed suicide. 

Wine of Fury is a book dealing worthily with a great theme. 
It should be read by all who take an impartial interest in the 
welfare of Russia, and is specially interesting at this moment, 
when the sudden death of Lenin turns our thoughts once 
more to the problems which confront her. 


THE RED REDMAYNES. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Why is it that, when Mr. Eden Phillpotts grows tired of 
unalleviated Dartmoor and brings in a detective story, to 
heighten the interest, one feels as if he had momentarily 
doffed the purple ? What is the origin of one’s obstinate 
conviction that a detective story is not literature ? Prob- 
ably it is because, from the moment when the detective 
comes in, the author’s preoccupation, like the detective’s 
in real life, is with the mere actions of the criminal, and hardly 
at all with the fears, hopes or agonies that drove him to 
crime. This makes one inclined to call even the finest 
detective story literary journalism, not creative literature. 
There is Hamlet, of course. At least in part it is a detective 
story, with Hlamlet as private detective. But he is occupied 
with his mother’s soul, not with the particular brand of poison 
used. His methods are exactly the opposite of a detective’s, 
being intuitive. The real detective story is intellectual, not 
intuitive. Great art is intuitive. This is why we feel that 
Mr. Phillpotts, in writing this kind of book instead of the 
type in which he simply interprets moor and mountain, 
and the people who dwell in them and express them, has 
taken a step down. As a detective story this is a brilliant 
piece of work. It hangs tegether well. It is logical, 
technically perfect and very thrilling. The only thing that 
is wrong is the initial premise. For no young couple with 
ordinary instincts, civilized, even humanitarian, as these two 
were, could possibly engage in such cold-blooded crime, unless 
they were mad. And they cannot both have been mad. 
In fact, the author depicts them both early in the book as 
being eminently sane. None the less this is an enthralling 
story. 


THE PARSON’S PROGRESS. By 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

It is difficult to believe that anyone who is not interested 
in the more superficial aspect of forms and ceremonies within 
the various parties which divide the Church of England 
can fail to find Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s new novel 
desolatingly dull. It is concerned almost entirely with matters 
of this kind. Even when, in Mark Lidderdale, the attitude 
to religion becomes more real and personal, it remains too 
formal and professional ever to touch very deeply the unpreju- 
diced reader. Professionalism will kill the poetry in anything, 
and in religion quickest of all. If the Trilogy, of which this 
novel forms the second volume, concludes in a similar strain, 
its readers, if they ever get to the end, will surely plunge, 
in self-defence, into pure paganism. Not that the novel is 
entirely bad. The confession and execution of Joe Beeton, 
the navvy who murdered his wife, is convincingly done, and 
throughout the book Mr. Mackenzie makes us see and feel 
the scenes which he presents, but the characters are flat 
and only half real, and the fog of religious professionalism 
obscures the undeniable virtues of the book, 


By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 


Compton Mackenzies 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE CHILD’S BOOK OF SCOTLAND. By 
(Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.) 

This history makes good reading aloud. Almost any 
child will enjoy it, specially, we think, a boy. The batile 
stories of the early period are wonderfully well told, and 
the balance held in a manner to exercise the judgment as 
well as excite the bubbling pugnacity of ten years old. 
“No good came of these battles, but men loved fighting, 
ond an old writer says that after the battles the Inglish 
and Seottish leaders used to thank each other courteously 
for a good and exciting fight.” Later on the story of the 
Reformation reads like a novel and may well fire young readers 
to open and enjoy Scott—and this takes some firing nowadays. 


Sydney Dark. 





— 


——e 


The literary faculty which enables Mr. Sydney Dark to 
maintain throughout the book his conception of Scottish 
character will not perhaps be noticeable to children, but jg 
overlooked by the read-to it will delight the reader. Through 
all the misfortunes of the nation we are made to see the 
something in them which makes ultimate success inevitable— 
the sort of sanctified self-interest which shows them when 
to remember and when to forget, together with the fact of 
their immensely high average of imagination and _ intel ligenge, 
The Seotsman’s character, like his clothes, is * fit for kirk op 
market,” and in this excellent history for children we geta 
lifelike portrait of him in both places. 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF LEICESTER, i603. 
1688. Edited by Helen Stccks. (Cambridge 
Press. 50s. net.) 

Those who possess the three volumes in which Miss Bateson 
related the history of Leicester from the twelfth century to 
the sixteenth by a series of extracts from the archives of the 
Corporation, with a sufficient commentary,’ will probably 
gladly pay the high price asked for this volume in order to 
complete their sets. Miss Stocks, with Mr. Stevenson's help, 
is no unworthy successor to Miss Bateson. She shows how 
Leicester, in the seventeenth century, lost its freedom and 
fell into the hands of a privileged class. There are interesting 
details about the Gunpowder Plot, payments to players, the 
town waits, royal progresses, and the rise of the hosiery trade, 
SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE INSECTS. By William Morton 

Wheeler, Ph.D., Sc.D. (Constable. 16s. net. )— BRITISH 
HYMENOPTERA. By Messrs. Buckhurst, Staniland and 
Watson. (Arnold. 9s. net.) 

By far the most interesting of Dr. Wheeler’s six lectures are 
those dealing with the social life of bees and ants. This is 
natural, perhaps, since although with the one we recognize 
a kind of dumb terrestrial fraternity and with the other an 
almost profound uneasiness, they always have been, and 
remain, the most interesting insects on the earth. From 
Solomon to Dr. Wheeler we have had lectures upon their 
amazing industry ; it is a subject that apparently can never 
lose its charm. But Dr. Wheeler has this advantage over 
Solomon: his lectures are never merely moral ; they bristle 
with a multitude of authoritative facts, which are so presented 
to us that from them we can deduce certain principles. Thus, 
of the ants we learn that the whole of the species are social, 
i.e., they include no solitary forms; that the number of 
species exceeds 3,500 ; that their distribution is world-wide ; 
that being terrestrial, they possess an advantage over those 
insects whose medium is aerial, in the adaptability of their 
nesting habits ; and from these, and other data, we see why 
it is that their psychological development is so superior to 
that of all other insects. Similarly, Dr. Wheeler is adept at 
drawing parallels. He gives a vivid picture of the struggle, 
in ant-history, between vegetarianism and carnivorism, and 
draws from the various stages parallels in human society. 
He has, moreover, a wholly attractive way with him when 
describing, for instance, the foundation, in a single queen 
(who voluntarily imprisons herself for months while eggs are 
growing in her ovaries), of a colony that in a year will become 
a seething, throbbing mound of chambers and galleries. The 
remaining lectures in this cumulative course deal with the 
social life of beetles, wasps and termites. All are well illus- 
trated and there is a considerable appendix. British Hymenop- 
tera makes a suitable companion volume for those who wish 
to continue the study of these interesting insects for themselves. 
It contains graded lists of the various families of Hymenop- 
tera, information and admirable photographs for identification 
and explanation of technical terms. 


THE ART OF THE CHINESE POTTER. By R. L. Hobson 
and A. L. Hetherington. (Ernest Benn. £7 7s.) 

Notwithstanding the fact that the two capable authors ov 
this work could have written exhaustively on their subject, they 
have, nevertheless, wisely confined the text to a brief but 
adequate introduction and to the descriptions opposite the 
plates, while the greater part of the volume has been devoted 
to the colour and half-tone illustrations of examples of the 
potter’s art from the Han dynasty to the end of the Ming 
dynasty. No exception can be taken to this very satisfactory 
method of treating Chinese pottery ; yet one feels that the 
authors, in their choice of some of the pots, have been influ- 
enced by scarcity values rather than by intrinsic beauty. 
This occasional lapse into aesthetic mediocrity has been due, 
perhaps, to the fact that the authors, in their endeavour to 
illustrate some -pieces which have not appeared in other 
works, have thus limited themselves to a comparatively 
narrow range of choice. , Had the various pots been criticized 
more rigidly instead of being merely described so acquics- 
cently, not only would this defect have been remedied, but 
a new interest-—-so strangely lacking in most books for col- 
lectors—would have been added to the book at the same time. 
Unfortunately, too, some of the colour reproductions do 
not register the quality of the textures. But this quality 


University 


perhaps can only be expected in such unattainable works 
(Ceulisucu on puze 168.) 
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| “Upon ‘the earth distress 
of nations with perplexity ” 


A prophecy, spoken 2,000 years ago, to-day is 
literally fulfilled 
reconciliation, comfort, 


whose source is In God. 


strength and guidance 


The Church 


Pastoral-Aid 


Society 


seeks to make this ministry possible in our own 
country for six million people residing in the 700 
parishes it assists by providing grants for Curates, 
Laymen and Women to visit in the homes of the 
people. 


Willi you help the 


Society 


in its ministry of the Gospel in great overcrowded 
parishes where to-day there is often much unemploy- 


ment, sorrow and despair? 


Address: The Secretaries, Church Pastoral-Aid Society, | || 
Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


all nations need a ministry of 
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Satin Evening and 
Promenade Shoes 


HESE delightful and 

hard-wearing shoes 
are thevery latestfashion. 
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Fit Dunlop Cords. Firstly, 
because they are the best 
tyres you can buy at any 
price. Secondly, because | | 
every Dunlop you buy gives 
added employment to British || | 
workmen and helps to lessen | 
the huge national expen- | 
diture on out-of-work doles. | | 
Dunlop Cords give greater 
mileage — safety —economy. | 
Made in beaded-edge | | 
and straight-side types for | } 
equipment of all cars, British | 
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as “La Céramique d’Extréme Orient” (Riviére), which 
costs about eight times the price of this book. The half- 
tone illustrations, however, which comprise many hitherto 
unillustrated examples from well-known private collections, 
are very satisfactory. 


THE FIFTY-SECOND (LOWLAND) DIVISION, 1914-1918. 
By Lieut.-Col. R. R. Thompson, M.C. (Maclehose. 10s. 6d. net.) 
This is one of the best divisional histories that we have 
seen. The gallant record of the Lowland Division in 
Gallipoli, Palestine and France is narrated in clear and 
copious detail, and there is a full selection of striking 
incidents. We are glad to see that this handsome volume, 
with numerous illustrations and eleven excellent maps by 
Captain J. B. Ramsey, can be sold at so reasonable a price. 
THE WAR HISTORY OF THE 1ST BATTALION QUEEN’S 
WESTMINSTER RIFLES, 1914-1918. By Major J. Q. 
Henriques, T.D. (Medici Society. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Queen’s Westminsters were one of the first Territorial 
battalions to go to France, being under fire as early as 
November 16th, 1914. They fought through the whole War 
in that theatre, and earned much credit. Major Henriques 
has compiled an excellent account of their War service. 
Perhaps the most interesting page is the first-hand account 
of the curious fraternization between English and German 
troops in No Man’s Land on the first Christmas Day of the War. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 


MONETARY POLICY AND TRADE, 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 


Sir.—In my letter next week I hope to deal, as a whole, 
with the important comments on the financial situation 
which have been delivered by our leading bankers at 
the recent meetings of shareholders. So far they have 
one and all been characterised by one important feature, 
namely, a manifest desire to counteract the alarms 
fomented in many quarters concerning the efiect likely 
to be produced by a change in Government. In 
such circumstances bankers would have been lacking 
in their sense of duty if they had failed to utilise the 
oceasion of the recent meetings for maintaining the 
unjustified character of these alarms, and for asserting 
that until direct evidence is forthcoming of unsound 
policy by the new Government there was no occasion 
for any weakening of confidence in British Credit. That 
these assurances from high quarters have not been 
without their effect upon the situation may be gathered 
from the improvement which has taken place during 
the past week, not only in public securities but in the 
value of sterling as expressed in terms of American 
currency. 

But while most of the banking speeches have dealt 
with the general financial situation, Mr. McKenna, in 
his speech to the sharcholders of the Midland Bank, 
Limited, dealt with a matter of such great importance 
that even the whole of my allotted space would be 
insuflicient to refer adequately to the principles which 
he enunciated. 

Moreover, I am writing with some trepidation because 
I know that many of the principles recently enunciated 
by Mr. Kenna have found endorsement in the editorial 
columns of the Spectator. Inasmuch, however, as banking 
circles are divided in their views concerning these prin- 
ciples, 1 believe that you would be the first to wish to 
hear all sides of the case, and, therefore, I am emboldened 
to give you some of the views of Mr. McKenna’s critics, 
though I need scarcely add that there are some in the 
City who are in full agreement with him, while all are 
agreed as to the lucidity and ability of the speech 
as well as to the high motives which always inspire this 
eminent banker in all that he writes or says concerning 
finance and economics. 

Briefly and baldly stated, Mr. McKenna’s concern 
wis, to demonstrate that while many influences contri- 
buted to trade conditions, a foremost place must be 
given to what is known as Monctary Policy. He did 


not on this occasion actually repeat the assertion that 
unemployment was directly traceable to deflation, but 
he reallirmed the doctrine that the volume of trade 





a 


credit, and that the power to stimulate trade by 
credit should be freely exercised. i 
the price level to be unchanged): “ If trade Improve, 
and more goods are produced, prices will fal] Unles 
there is an increase in money... . When trade ‘ 
improving and the unemployed are being absorbed ‘ae 
industry, if the price level is to remain stable, monetary 
policy should be directed to an increase in the supply 
of money.” ah 

Now, it can at once be admitted that there is a sens 
in which Mr. MeKenna’s contentions are beyond dispute 
Indeed, the Money Market for generations has hee, 
governed by some such principles. A period of inactive 
trade has usually been accompanied by excessively 
cheap money which, in its turn, has resulted in conditipy. 
bringing gilt-edged securitics to a level tending 
emphasize once more the attractions of trade as a channe 
of investment and also aiding the raising of debentyy 
and other capital for industry on very favourable tery, 
It has never been the custom to regard such developments 
towards more active trade in other than a beneficey; 
light, only it has been a case not, perhaps, so much of 
feeding the revival with new money (other than hy 
been provided by ordinary banking loans), as abstaining 
from imposing any kind of artificial restrictions. Whe, 
however, on the principle of the swing of the pendulum 
the movement in trade in time tends to become excessiy 
and unsound either through over-production or throvg) 
over-financing, a check is imposed in the shape of some. 
what higher money rates. Morcover, in the pre-W, 
days this sequence of events probably worked the mox 
smoothly and regularly because of the larger proportiona 
output per man due to less stringent regulations as to 
hours of working and less exacting Trade Union restric. 
tions with regard to output, &c. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, however, that 
the curse of the so-called trade revival in 1919 was 
that it was so fostered by inflation as to produc 
thoroughly unsound conditions. Instead of production 
en masse being greatly stimulated, it was a case of higher 
and higher wages being claimed, commoditics advancing 
through speculators holding back for the last penny of 
profiteering, while similarly manufacturers oppressed 
by the demands of wage earners became satisfied with 
restricted output and enormous profits instead of vieing 
with the United States in a world-wide competition 
based upon the principles of a large turnover and smaller 
profits. If, therefore, the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank would frankly acknowledge that such conditions, for 
example, as those which characterized the boom period of 
1920 should certainly not have been stabilized there 
would be less tendency to criticize his views ; but from 
the outset Mr. McKenna has taken his stand on the 
principle that neither inflation nor deflation is desirable. 
That is to say, while censuring inflation, he would net 
apparently have hesitated to stabilize even at the high 
level of prices reached in 1921. At what point, there- 
fore, should the stabilizing process be commenced ? 

It is not that the City does not appreciate M 
McKenna’s point that monctzry policy may have a vite! 
connexion with trade depression or activity. On tl 
contrary, it is prepared to believe that insufficient 
attention may have been given.to that particular pout. 
Nor were bankers unmindful of a very important truth 
brought out by Mr. McKenna in his specch, namely, 
that because of the abandonment of the system of the 
Bank purchasing gold at a fixed price, we do not get 
the same elasticity in credit as was the case when with 
each arrival of gold purchased by the Bank there was 
an increase in credit. All the same, with the America® 
exchange at its present level, it is doubtful whether, 
if the gold standard were restored, it would be a case 
of any arrivals of gold on balance. What, however, 
feared by many—and the fear is certainly not lessened 
by the advent of a Labour Government—is_ that 
with monetary policy so largely in the hands of the 
Government instead of the Bank of England, the assertion 
by such an authority as Mr. McKenna that trade cat 
be moved to and fro by monetary policy, and that, 





moreover, the index of employment should play a large 
(Continued on page 170.) 
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put rather dangerous at the present time. 

Moreover, there is one further point in Mr. McKenna’s 
speech to which the City was inclined to take some 
exception. In considering, for instance, how lending 
resources for trade could be increased if occasion arose, 
Mr. McKenna appeared to lay the whole emphasis upon 
the duty of either the Bank ‘of England or the Govern- 
ment to provide the additional credit margin. And yet 
it will be noted that in the course of his speech he 
emphasized the fact that the banks “ keep a reserve of 
cash fairly constant in relation to the amount of their 
deposits.” Quite true, and very proper. Moreover, 
it will be found that this proportion to-day is virtually 
identical with that of the pre-War days. On the other 
hand, the Bank of England, which is still the pivot of 
our monetary and credit system, has by reason of the 
abnormal strain placed upon it since the War been 
compelled to reduce its own pre-War proportion from 
over 40 per cent. to under 20 per cent. Assuming, 
therefore, that Mr. McKenna’s policy of feeding a trade 
revival with new credits is sound, it may fairly be asked 
why it should not be equally up to all the banks 
occasionally to realize investments and reduce their own 
‘ proportion.” If such a course would be unsound, 


then it would scarcely be fair to press the Bank of 


England to pursue a course which other banks had 
rejected, 

These are just a few of the points where Mr. McKenna’s 
speech has challenged criticism, but, as I have already 
said, its importance, as well as the sincerity and high 
motives inspiring it, are universally recognized.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, January 30th, 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
MESSRS. ELKINGTON’S. 
ON Messrs. Elkington’s expressing a desire for the Spectator’s 
opinion of some of their goods, I went to their shop. Some- 


how it is difficult to feel that modern English silverware 
will, in spite of its perfect workmanship, be very greatly 


treasured a couple of hundred years hence. An immense 
inkpot in Paul Lamerie style at Messrs. Elkington’s (£110) 
left me cold, though it was impossible not to be thrilled by 
my guide’s story of an Egyptian who had recently ordered 
forty-seven thousand pounds worth of silver in a Byzantine 
design, of which they showed me an odd sugar basin or so. 
He had had tea sets amd smoking sets, and candelabra and 
toilet sets, and dessert services and so forth all made in this 
one pattern. But surely modern silversmiths and jewellers 
will be famous in the future for their watches. I was shown 
little wristlet watches which seemed to me altogether admir- 
able in workmanship and design. There was a little gold 
wristlet watch of a naiveté shape, a very simple oval with 
the watch’s tiny face, hardly bigger than a postage stamp, 
in the middle (£11). There was also a square diamond and 
emerald watch (£93), which I thought most beautiful in its 
rich plainness, and one a little less severe with sapphires and 
diamonds in a lotus pattern which was also attractive (£84). 

These small watches are said to be very good timekeepers, 
and I cannot help believing them superior in their exquisite 
fineness and perfect maintenance of scale even to the beautiful 
late cighteenth-century watches—that carried by Mr. Lemuel 
Gulliver, for instance, or even to the one which was “ drowned ” 
by Faith and sent her back from the artificer by her lover, 


Sir Christopher Wren. A. WituraMs-Eu1s. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


——_ <= 
PLAYS. 
HayMarker.—Havoc oe oe ee es 8.30—2.30 
{An interesting war play. Notice later.] 
Lirrie.—Little Revue... oe eo 9.0—2.45 
{Charming example of a pleasant art. r 
Stranp.—The Dare-Devil - 8.30— 
[A new farce. Miss Jean Cadell in a wilder * poarding- 
house.) 
_PLaynovse.—The Camel's Back - 8.15—2.30 
[Mr, Somerset Maugham’s new play is described as. a 
“farce.” Notice later) 





Duke or York’s.—London Calling .. 
(Mr. Noel Coward and Miss Maisie Gay m a witty revue. r 


8.15—2. a 


Co.tiseuM.—Russian Romantic Theatre Ballet 
and a variety programme ., co 2.90—7 
[An interesting ballet.] 45 
MUSIC. 
February 2nd.—Atsrert Hatit.—Roy: MI Choral Socie ty 2.4 
[Be rlioz’ Faust that has not ceased to make us * * open eyes and ears a o- 
February 3rd.—Sourm Puiace Instirure, Finsgury, 
E A. 2 oe 6 30 
[Programme of music compose d or pub flishe din 182 +, inch ading I teeth. ” 
oven and Mendelssohn Quartets, and Schubert's Schéne Mii lerin, 
Admission free, collection. ] 
February 4th.-QUEEN’s Ha.i.—Lendon ayephony 
Orchestra os éo ee 8.0 
[Herr Furtwangler, a magnetic and original conductor, " gives his ‘ 
version of Strauss’s llero’s Life, the Fifth Symphon y, and the 
Mastersingers Overture.) 
February 4th.—Cuurcu or Sr. Micnarer, Cornutt, 
E.C.— Organ Recitals .. es oii oe ES 
[Dr. Hs arold Darke is playing Stanford's Kroica Sonata, César ( 
Franck’s Chorale in B minor, &c. His recitals, with excellent 
programmes, are given weekly until April, at the same time.] 
February 5th.—QurEN’s Hatit.—London Symphony 
Orchestra i 8.15 
{Sir Thomas Beecham’s last concert includes De bussy’ 3 Iberia, 
Hofmann plays a Mozart piano concerto. } 
February 8th.—Arouian Hati.—Philharmonic String 
Quartet .. ‘ 8.30 


[Quartets by Borodin and E, J. Moeran, an inte resting young E nglish 
composer. ] 


FILMS. 
(BRITISH FILM WEEK.) 


At THE New GALiery, Recent Street (February 4th-)1th, 
continuous) :-— 
What Price Loving Cup ? 
{A racing drama starring Violet Hopsop,| 
The School for Scandal. 
[Queenie Thonras in the principal rodle.} 
This England. 
[A travel-film of bngiand.]} 
Ar THE Scata Tueatre, Torre NHAM Court Roap (2.51 
and 8.30 daily).—Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
{The film from Helen Mathers’ novel might almost be a trave 
sentiment. Exceptionally well presented.) 
ArT THE Sroutt CINEMA :— 
Armageddon (February 4th-6th). 


[An excellent nim. Official photography, diagrams, & 
campaign in Palestine.] 
Becket (February 4th-6th). 
[Sober historical drama. Sir Frank Benson as Becket.] 
Woman to Woman (February 7th-10th). 
[A British tilm about a dancer, in the American manner.| 
Ar THE PaLace THEATRE (2.30 and 8.30 daily).- 
the Sahara. 
[Of great interest to naturalists and lovers of travel. 
entertainment. ] 
At THE PHILHARMONIC Hay (2.30 and 8.30 daily).—Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. 
[Gladys Coo} er and Ivor Novello in a picturesque setting ; and bagpipes] 


sty of Victoricn 


*., Of Lord Allenby’ 


Crossing 


A good evening’: 


LECTURES. 
February 2nd.—Tne Roya Instirurion, 21 ALBeE- 
MARLE StTrrREET, W.—Mr. William Wallace, 


on “The Influence upon Composition of 
Improvements in Musical Instruments” .. 3. 


February 4th, 6th and 7th.—Universiry CoL.ecr, 


GoweER StrreEtT.—Protessor Morton Prince 
(of U.S.A.), on * Psychology ” a oe 5.00 
[Admission free.] 
February 5th.—KinG’s CoLLeGr.—Professor Percy 
Dearmer, on ** Rubens ” ne ae o On 
February 6th.-—- LONDON Scuoot. oF Economia, 
Hovucuron Street, W.C.—Dr. Hearnshaw, 
on * The Political Expansion of the Empire” 5.50 
[Admission free. | 
February 8th.—Txer Roya Instirution.—Sir Arthur 
Evans on “ Recent Lights on the Minoan 
Arts of Crete ” ia - sa «. «98.0 
PICTURES. 
Sr. GrorGe’s GALLERY, 32A GEORGE SrrREET, HANOVER 
SQUARE. 
[Drawings and prints by Mr. Francis Unwin. An extremely solid and 


interesting artist.) 


Grieves Art GALLERY, 22 OLD Bonp SrrReet. 
[Sculpture and water colours by Miss Edith Bateson and Miss Kate Coope! 
Competent work. 


Tue ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 OLD Bonp Srreet. 


Bad art but possibly 


[Mystical horse pictures by Ry M. Oldfield Howey, 
good occultism.) 
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THE CINEMA. 


THE BRITISH FILM WEEKS. “IDEAL” PICTURES 


Tue British Film Industry is making an effort to establish by universal consent are the very finest 
itself in the home mé irket and to produce films which will ouneeesion 7 ie a“ I 
attractive abroad; the publicity and _ prosperity of film art here or abroad. 
necessary to such an endeavour it is seeking in the British 
Film Week's campaign to be held this month and next in 
various parts of the country. For some part of the time 


most of our cinemas will be showing British films only, and HIGH STORY VALUE. 


all who are interested in the cinema will find an opportunity 


of judging what British films can offer which the films of | ARTISTIC PRODUCTION. 
er Col es lack. I 
other countri : BRILLIANT CASTS. 


A traditional British vein has long been worked by the 

worth Company who contribute Comin’ Thro’ the Rye o * 
"2 programme. This film, in common with all those | WORLD APPEAL. HI 
from the Hepworth studios, is distinguished by a slowness 
of tempo very different from the speed in which America 
has specialized since the days when she exported those first | 
flickering little films of rushing express trains. The moeurs 
of the Victorian novelist have never been better crystallized 
than in this pretty crineline piece: excellent use has been 
made of the intimate hedgerow landscapes of Southern 
England as a background. Both Comin’ Thro’ the Rye | 
and Boden’s Boy, from the same studio, are remarkable for | || “ THIS FREEDOM.” 
their care of detail. A different traditional British spirit | || “ c 5 se 
Mig Rec ee ug THE GRASS ORPHAN. 
js caught in Squibs M.P., a rollicking picture about a flower- | || a a toe 
girl (acted with spirit by Miss Betty Balfour). Here the | OUT TO WIN. 

| “ A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT.” 


Eaglish humour of character, the Dickens humour, is exploited, | | 
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| 

| 

_ P is ce ar | 

Some Distinguished “Ideal” Pictures for British Fil || 
| 





| “THE LOVES OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.” 
| “ HUTCH STIRS ’EM UP.” 





and the film goes at a good pace. A third, and at the moment | | “THE HARBOUR LIGHTS.” 
the commonest, kind of British production is typified by | || ed te own yg Nee 
Berne me . i THROUGH FIRE AND WATER.” 


Bonnie Prince Charlie, in which Miss Gladys Cooper and Mr. 
Ivor Novello combine their personal beauty; but here the 
producer has allowed both romantic and dramatic situations 
to slip past. The chief characters stand about in picturesque | | 

attitudes, but the story flags—even our sympathy for the | | IDEAL FILMS, LTD., 76/78 Wardour Si., W. 1. 
Pretender is never roused. In Mary Queen of Scots something | || 

much better in period plays has been achieved, and Miss | ——— — 
Fay Compton proves herself a talented actress in emotional | 
parts. In Becket great care has been given to period details, 
and Sir Frank Benson, though rather stagy, makes something 
of the title-réle. But an audience accustomed to the | 

of Mr. Douglas Fairbanks will nod through the piece. It is an | BRITISH FILMS | 
excellent thing that these plays should be produced in England, 
in the right atmosphere with the right scenery. But scenery = released by 

and atmosphere are not everything, and on the whole the | = 66 99 
sritish producer still proves himself unable to re-create | = GA | MON 


emotion and weak in suspense. These films are all gentte, | 


na 





' 1 
FRSUUULUTIUUUARIUELE 


well mannered, but decidedly quiet and sometimes dull. that will be on exhibition during 
An excellent series, The Secrets of Nature, have recently been 
issued: the life-stories of insects, fishes, birds, &c., give the BRI [ IS} i FILM W EEK 
audience a sense of witnessing mysteries, and the creatures | 
= Commencing in London and Home Counties 


themselves magnified and made significant on the screen 
are really beautiful. There have been many good travel- NEXT MONDA Yy, 

pictures of British origin: Captain Buchanan’s Crossing the | = 

Sahara is the latest, and Armageddon, the film of Lord = GLADYS COOPER & IVOR NOVELLO 


Allenby’s campaign in Valestine, is a perfect example of the , 
in 


uses to which cinematography might be _ applied a1 a BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE *9 


education. In Germany and _ Austria since about | 
1916 the film-companies have been working under most | = Exclusive showing at Philharmonic Hall. 


depressing conditions, but ceaselessly and with real in- | = — 
spiration: they have realized that cinematography is not | = WANDA HAWLEY & NIGEL BARRIE 


mere animated photography, but a new popular art-form, | = 


with its own conventions, not yet defined, its own canons |= 6s FIRES OF FATE ” 








and standards. British Film Weeks are almost certain to | = 
be followed by a season of German and Austrian films, and | = From a story by Sir Arthur Conan Dovle. 
British preducers would do well seriously to study these | = and 


examples of the Continental school. There is already al = “LIGHTS OF LONDON ” 





promise that they are ready to do so in one film, the most | = aS . > c, 
interesting of all those produced for British Film Weeks, The | = From the melodrama by Geo. R. Sims. 
Man Without Desire, which will appear at the Tivoli when | = ata 

“ | BETTY BALFOUR 





Scaramouche ends. Made by a young producer, Mr. Adrian 
Brunel, this film, while perfectly English, has also that | = 
universal appeal and interest, that conviction which is |= 
hecessary if the silent, patient, but attentive and, in its own | 
way, critical public is to experience more from the showing | 
of a film than a fantastic dream, soon to be forgotten, or a 
mere indolent relaxation of mind. Inis Barry. 


in the Welsh-Pearson Productions 


“LOVE, LIFE & LAUGHTER ” 
. SQUIBS, M.P.” 
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WHEN A CHANCE COMES. 





George Eliot, ** Adam 


Bede,” 


* Tt’s them as takes advantage that 
gets advantage i’ this world.”— 


and it holds with Life 


Assurance. 


in her famous book, 
writes :— 


particularly true 


Take advantage of the conditions offered by a 


With-Profit Endowment Assurance 
Policy 


with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


to-day, and you will reap the advantage in the 
days to come when you most need them. 


Write for explanatory leaflet No. A.C. 2: “ Endowment 
Assurance, With or Without Medical Examination.” 


THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 

HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 


15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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BISCUITS : 
are the nicest of / 
all water biscuits. 


5 —~ 


Qhey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
@ trial tin from_your |i 
stores.Their crispness |} 
and delicate flavour |] 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


* CARR & COL? 
CARLISLE 
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THE GEM 
‘TURKISH BATH 


Cleanses and Vivifies the whole 





system, Relieves Pain, Builds up 


Health, and Banishes Disease 





The Gem Bath is for those who are well—not merely 


for those who are ill, because it preserves Health 
| as well as cures disease. It is for every house in the 
land—whether the house has a bathroom or not, 
becatse the Gem bath does all that an ordinary |; 
bath can do and more—it cleanses the body inwardly 


as well as outwardly. Its effect on health is mar- 





| yellous. 





It never fails to ameliorate 


even the 


matism, diseases of the 


worst cases of rheu- | 
| 
gout, | 


liver, kidneys and skin, and it 
“lifts ’’ a chill or bad cold in a 


single night, thus preventing 





| Jaside or Outside Heaters. 


The benefits are incalculable, and attested by well- 










THE VERY BEST 


PROCESS 


S Stocks 






LINE, 
TONE, 
! COLOUR. 


oad 









{ We will Photograph your Pictures, 
Houses, Gardens, Factories and 
Sites, and make Blocks to suit 
your requirements, 






Telephone: 


{ 4670 
Holborn ; 4671 


W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD. 


98 & 99 FETTER LANE, FLEET ST., E.C.4. 











| 
| 
chest trouble and other serious | 
| 
| 


known physicians who use and recommend the 
Bath. 


The price places the Bath within the reach 


. 
of all. 


A valuable book containing information on | 
Turkish, Russian, Medicated and Perfumed Bathing | 
at home, with testimony from medical, scientific || | 
anl general sources, will be sent post free on men- 


tioning the Spectator. 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD. 


(Desk 9), 67 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 

















“Facts are stubborn things.” 





DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 
all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


LTD., 





ns 
mT y " 

DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
PRane-weax, and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to astate 
B that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
Y APPOINTMENT W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
To to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 


in future be the Head Office; their other address 








ASPIRIN Tablets 
Look Alike 


You cannot tell the quality by the 
appearance. It is better—and safer— 
to buy by name. Ask for HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN TABLETS, the all-British | 
product of full weight (5 grains) made | 
from Howards’ pure, genuine Aspirin. 
They are instantly broken up in water, 
which means highest possible efficiency | 
and complete digestion. Always insist on 


HOWARDS’ 


ASPIRIN TABLETS 


Made by a firm with 126 years 
of unrivalled reputation for the 
purity of their chemical products. 





Of all Good-Class Chemists. 











HM, THE KING, being 4 Royal Exchange, 


Howards & Sons Ltd. (Est. 1797), Hford, near London. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND 
MARTINS LTD. 


NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 








Chairman’s Review of Year’s Trade 
Unsettled Condition of Forcign Exchanges 


The Ninety-Third Annual Meeting of Shareholders of the Bank 
of Liverpool and Martins Limited was held at Liverpool on Tuesday 
last, Mr. W. R. Glazebrook, the Chairman, presiding over a large 
attendance. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, referred to the loss sustained during the past year by the 
death of Mr. Edward Norman and Mr. E. L. Somers Cocks. The 
former was Chairman of Martins Bank at the time of its amalgama- 
tion with the Bank of Liverpool, and was subsequently Chairman 
of the London Board of the combined Banks until his death. Mr. 
Cocks, a partner in the old-established banking firm of Cocks, 
Biddulph and Company, became a Director on the London Board 
when that firm was amalgamated with the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins Limited in 1919, and Senior Manager of the combined 
business. 

The Chairman also referred to the resignation, through ill-health, 
of Sir James Hope Simpson from the position of General Manager 
of the Bank. It had been hoped that a long rest and careful medical 
treatment would have resulted in Sir James being able to resume 
his duties, but this hope was not fulfilled, and Sir James’ resignation 
was received with profound regret. Sir James had done great work 
for the Bank in the twenty years duwang which he had occupied the 
position of General Manager. The Bank had made great strides, 
and, by amalgamation with other banks and the opening of branches, 
had largely extended its sphere of operations. In 1903, when Sir 
James became General Manager, the total assets were slightly over 
£13,000,000, and the number of Branches was 82. The Report 
now before the meeting showed total assets over £76,000,000, and 
the number of Branches 355. This development and the high 
position which the Bank occupied amongst the financial institutions 
of the country were due in large measure to Sir James’ ability and 
able guidance. Sir James continued a Director on the General 
Board and on the London Board, and could still be consulted when 
oceasion arose. Mr. T,. Fisher Caldwell had been appointed General 
Manager in succession to Sir James, and the Directors had every 
confidence in making the appointment. Mr. Caldwell had also been 
elected to a seat on the London Board. 


ACCOUNTS. 

Referring to the events of the year, the Chairman said the 
acquisition of the business of the Cattle Trade Bank—acquired as 
from the Ist of July last—sheuld prove a useful and profitable 
adjunct. During the year 20 Branches and Sub-Branches had been 
opened, and sites for other offices had been acquired. 

The profits for the year, after deducting general expenses and 
making all usual provisions, amounted to £486,965, which was 
£17,837 less than those of the previous year. The reduction was 
accounted for chiefly by the fact that profit-earning had been 
adversely affected by low money rates and less satisfactory conditions 
of trade. The figure named, added to the sum of £126,099, brought 
forward from 1922 Account, made a disposable balance of £613,064. 
Out of this £190,000 had been allocated to the Bank’s Reserve Fund, 
bringing that Fund up to £1,600,000, £375,822 to the payment of 
the usual dividends, and £137,242 was carried forward to next 
Account. 

Dealing with items in the Balance Sheet, the Chairman said in- 
vestments showed a reduction of over two millions, accounted for 
by sales during the year. The profit on these sales had not been 
brought into the profits of the year, but had been utilised to further 
8 rengthen the internal position. He was sure shareholders would 
agree that this course was a wise one, and that while times were so 
unsettled it was the right policy for the Directors to continue to 
build up the Bank’s reserves. 

Owing to the suspension of building operations during the war 
and following years, various schemes for enlarging and improving 
the Branch premises and for building new premises had necessarily 
to be postponed. Consequently, they now had an unusually large 
programme before them, which included the erection of a new Head 
Office building in Liverpool. It was also proposed to erect an 
important building in Leeds and to transfer to Leeds the administra- 
tion of the Branches in the Halifax district. 

Monetary conditions during the past year did not present any 
striking features. Foreign Exchanges had remained in a very 





unsettled condition, and the alarming depreciation of the ch; 
Continental currencies had made it extremely difficult for Py 
facturers in this country to obtain buyers for their goods » 
European centres. The value of sterling in America had ¢, 7 
heavily since February, one of tho contributing f 
been the transfer to New York by. Continental Countries 
balances in London, owing largely to unfounded tal’; of inflati,, | 
of our currency, and also it was believed to a feeling of uncertain 
as to political developments in this country. The depreciati, 
in the value of the £ in terms of dollars was a serious Consider 
tion because of the heavy percentage it added to the cost of this 
country’s necessary purchases from America and to our payn ‘ 
in respect of War Debt. : 


TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Reviewing trade conditions, the Cuairman said thes bat | 
improved during the year, but the extent of the improvemen: 
was disappointing, and hopes entertained at the beginning of th 
year had not been fulfilled. The Board of Trade returns, owen 
showed a considerable expansion in Overseas trade, both 
imports and exports, and further evidence of improvement y, 
the welcome reduction in the number of unemployed. Thorp 3 
good hope that from the engineering and other schemes which ha 
been put in hand, and others still to be undertaken, furth 
reductions would be made in the ranks of the unemployed. 

Some of our principal trades had again passed through a peri 
of great depression, notably the cotton trade, which with \ 
numerous allied industries was of paramount importance , 
Lancashire. Social and political unrest, lack of world purchasin; 
power, adverse foreign exchanges, and depreciated currencies } 


faller 
actors havi, a 


LENty 


a 


all combined to aggravate the position. In addition, the yu, 
had been one of considerable difficulty for the importation 
raw cotton from the United States. Short supplies, as a resuli 
American crop failures, caused not only violent daily fluctuatig; 
but wide variations over longer periods. Frequent days of excite 
markets and fluctuations of over a penny per pound had broug) 
actual business nearly to a standstill. Owing to the partial failup 
of the American crop Egyptian cotton had also experienced wij 
fluctuations, but mills spinning Egyptian cotton had had , 
profitable year. 

It was instructive to note that while in 1913 America, Fran 
India, Japan and China had an aggregate spindleage of 13 per cent 
below that of the United Kingdom they now had a prepondera 
over it of about 9 per cent. A great many of these spindles wer 
engaged on coarse counts, which under present conditions satis{ 
the needs of impoverished peoples to an increasing extent. 
soon, however, as conditions in foreign countries began 
ameliorate there would inevitably be a steadier demand for t 
production of finer goods, in which this country excelled, and 
was significant to note that our exports of fancy cloths a 
specialities to the American Continent had shown a consideral 
increase despite the Fordney Tariffs. It was of the gr 
importance that increased sources of supply of raw cotton shou 


“ati 


be opened up so that the industry should not be dependent 
the success or failure of the American crop, and it was satisfacti 
to know that efforts were being made to increase the producti 
of Empire grown cotton. Other branches of the cotton tr 
such as bleaching, dyeing, and finishing, continued to m 
good profits. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

The Chairman continued: The other great Textile industn 
viz., the Wool Textile industry, has had a satisfactory y 
although the expectations held at the beginning of the year wer 
not realised to the extent anticipated. The French occupat 
of the Ruhr and the collapse of the German Mark, together w 
the continued depreciation in other European currencies, hinder 
development of the industry in this country. These circu 
stances, however, did not curtail operations by our Belgian 
French competitors, who, as a result of their lower conversi 
costs and depreciated currencies, have been able to sell yarns @ 
pieces at considerably lower prices than British producers. 

Raw material has been the dominating feature, and at 
close of the year there was a strong tone and firm prices in 
markets, both in this country and at the sources of supply. 1! 
outstanding feature has been the remarkable increase in the deme» 
for crossbred wools, which had been practically neglected sin 
the slump in 1920. 

At the close of the year there was a considerable improveme 
in the demand for Yarns, and there is also more encouraging ne™ 
with regard to the Piece Goods trade. Both on home and ex] 
account more business is being done, principally in fabrics mé 
from crossbred wools, and the year closed with looms in t 


Bradford district better employed than at any time during 


past twelve months. The present year opened with great cot 


fidence and a general disposition to take a cheerful view of th 


prospects for 1924, 
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The Coal trade has been one of the few bright spots in British 
‘dustry during the year. The activity in this trade was due to 
inde , extent to unusual conditions, viz., the French occupation 
wr de which brought about an abnormal demand for British 
= it is satisfactory to be able to record that the output of coal 
_ exceeded that of 1918, which is regarded as a record 
oo "The prospect for 1924 appears to be good, so far as demand 
ape ‘erned, but the achievements of 1923 were secured in a large 
pace : xedom from strikes and disputes, and the outlook 


. r fre 
measure by : ; lg aggaesy ee semnires 
for 1924 is marred by the notice given by miners to terminate 


the present wages agreement. : = ; 

In the Iron and Steel industries the acute depression in the 
shipbuilding industry, emphasized by the boiler-makers’ dispute, 
seriously affected demand. The latter part of the year, however, 
prought improvement. With the announcement of various 
Government schemes and the placing of large contracts on behalf 
of the railways and others, coupled with the termination of the 
r-makers’ strike, the prospects at the beginning of the new 


boile : 
cA and the latest production and export 


year are distinctly good, 
figures are encouraging. 
SHIPPING. 

In Shipping, the state of depression which existed in the previous 
two years continued in 1923, and the value of tonnage suffered 
further depreciation. This is a natural consequence of the present 
unsatisfactory condition of international commerce and of the 
large increase in the amount of tonnage available as compared 
with pre-war years. Less tonnage, however, is laid up idle than 
was the case a year ago, and a considerable number of old ves3els 
have been sold for breaking-up purposes. ; pee 

The depression in shipping was reflected in the ship-building 
engineering industry, which has passed through one of the 


and ; 
Tho outlook for 1924 is reported to 


worst periods in its history. 
be better. 

Continuing his review, the Chairman said textile machinists 
had again had a not unprofitable year. In the grain trade inter- 
national supplies of wheat had been large, and as a consequence 
prices steadily declined until the last few months of the year, 
when an upward reaction took place. Trade had been of moderate 
volume and the results not very satisfactory. The timber trade 
had shown a distinct improvement in 1923, and prices generally 
were maintained. The building programme of the railway com- 
panies and the more healthy signs in the shipbuilding industry 
had helped, and the new year brought more tangible promise than 
had been evident for the past three years. From the farmers’ 
point of view the year has been ono of difficulty and disappoint- 
ment, and it closed with the worst outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease known for more than a generation. Compensation had 
been paid promptly and on a not ungenerous scale, but the loss 
of income to the farmer until he was able to re-stock must be a 
great strain on his resources. Nevertheless, a note of optimism 
is to the future was the fact that in some districts, particularly 
in the North, there was a demand for farms at higher rents, and 
the price of land and farms generally continued good. 


NECESSITY OF STABILIZING EXCHANGES. 

The Chairman continued : In former years it has been customary, 
and usually possible, following a review of this kind, to give some 
indication of the prospects for the coming year. To-day, with 
the uncertain outlook at home and the continued chaotic conditions 
abroad, it would be rash to attempt a forecast. There is, how- 
ever, one feature in a most intricate and difficult position which to 
me stands out pre-eminently, and that is that there can be no 





great and permanent improvement in trade until there is stability 
in exchanges which will enable us to export freely. A distinct 
hope that events are moving in this direction is aroused by the 
rapid recovery which Austria is making commercially and financially 
as a result of the reforms.inaugurated under. the auspices of the 
League of Nations. Out of a state of chaos and despair the country 
is becoming prosperous, and its people industrious and hopeful ; 
its currency is becoming stabilized, and the expectation that the 
National Budget would be made to balance in 1924 seems possible 
of realization. The experiment on similar lines about to be made 
in the case of Hungary appears to have good prospects of achieving 
equal success. 

Other countries are watching these experiments, and it is perhaps 
not too much to hope that we have here the small beginnings 
which will lead to a return to sound financial principles by the 
larger European countries. Good resuits may also be looked for 
from the labours of the Committees now sitting in Paris to investi- 
gate the financial condition and resources of Germany. 


AMERICAN DEBT. 

The outstanding featuro in national finance during the past year 
has been the funding of our huge war debt to America. There 
is no doubt that the prompt settlement of this matter, although 
placing an enormous additional burden on an already overtaxed 
people, has had a beneficial effect, not only in increasing the friendly 
relations which exist between the two nations, but also in greatly 
enhancing the credit of this country. ‘ 

Had all European countries which were crippled by the war 
made the same efforts to rehabilitate themselves as this country 
has done, and as heavy sacrifices sto meet their obligations, I feel 
sure the difficulties which still confront us and which retard the 
re-establishment of international amity and world trade would 
have long since disappeared. 

Before concluding, | desire to express the Directors’ appreciation 
of the loyal and efficient services rendered by the Staff. Their 
good work during the year has largely contributed to the results 
we are able to place before you to-day. 

Mr. Rospert M. Hotianp-Martin, one of the Deputy-Chairmen 
and Chairmen of the London Board, in seconding the adoption of 
the Report, paid a very high tribute to the work of Sir James Hope 
Simpson, not only on behalf of this Bank, but of banking generally. 
His opinions were always sought by London bankers on financial 
affairs and by the Treasury, especially during the difficult war years. 

The motion was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. E. C. Tutn, seconded by Mr. J. E. Gorpon, 
Sir Aubrey Brocklebank, Bart., Mr. Walter Lees, Mr. T. Henry 
Morris, C.B.E., and Mr. J. Arthut Slingsby were reappointed 
Directors of the Bank. 

Mr. T. Fisner CaLpwett, General Manager, responding to a 
vote of thanks to the Directors, Committee of Management, General 
Manager, and other Officers for their services during the year, 
passed on the motion of Mr. J. E. Trnne, seconded by Mr. R. T. 
CUNNINGHAM, said it was encouraging to know that after a year’s 
work their efforts were appreciated by the shareholders. It would 
be regarded with as great satisfaction by the Staff as it was by the 
Directors and himself. The outstanding event of the year so far 
as the personnel of the Staff was concerned had been the retire- 
ment of Sir James Hope Simpson, the relationship with whom was 
such as was usually not found in business affairs. For himself 
Mr. Fisher Caldwell thanked the Directors for the support and 
assistance given him, and the Staff for their efficient co-operation, 
which relieved the Management of a great deal of its burden. 

The meeting terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairmen. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 





Mr. McKenna on Monetary Policy and 
Trade Revival. 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Midland Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. 4, on Friday, January 25th, 1924, for the purpose 
of receiving the Report and Balance Sheet, declaring a Dividend, 
electing Directors and Auditors and transacting other ordinary 
business. 

The CuarRMAN (The Right Hon. R. McKenna) said: My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is more than three years since the returns of unemployment 
first showed a distressing increase. We are accustomed to the 
cyclical movement in which good and bad trade follow each other 
in regular succession, but the duration and intensity of the present 
period of depression are unprecedented in modern experience. 
The excessive number of unemployed has been the avowed cause 
of a premature General Electioh, and the three great parties in 
the State have all laid stress upon the need for dealing with 
unemployment as a principal part of their policy. No subject is 
of greater importance or more worth careful study, and I propose 
now with your permission to say something upon it before I deal 
with the work of the Bank during the past year. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon those causes of bad trade with 
which we are all familiar. The destruction of accustomed markets 
through the economic breakdown of a large part of Europe, political 
disturbance or uncertainty at home and abroad, violent changes 
from one type of demand to another at the close of a great war, 
the drain upon the essential supply of capital by overburdensome 
taxation—all these are conditions gravely injurious to trade and, 
so long as they persist, cannot fail to retard our full recovery. 
If 1 do not refer to them now it is not because I| ignore their 
significance but because of the limited time at my disposal. The 
particular influence on trade upon which I propose to speak is 
that of monetary policy, a matter which I believe to be of greater 
importance than is generally recognized and which certainly 
merits close examination. 


MONETARY POLICY DEFINED. 


What is meant by monetary policy ? Before I answer this 
question let me define the sense in which I shall use the word 
money. 1 understand by it all currency in circulation among the 
public and all bank deposits drawable by cheque. Usually when 
we speak of anyone having so much money we include the value 
of his land, securities and other property. It is a convenient 
form of expression, but it is not a strict use of the term. ‘The 
meaning | am giving to it is confined to what is immediately 
spendable by the owner and does not cover the saleable value of 
property. In this sense it is limited to the total of bank balances 
both on current and deposit account together with the total of 
currency in active circulation. 

To define monetary policy in a few words I should say that it 
is the policy which concerns itself with regulating the quantity 
of money. As I shall show later it is controlled by the Bank of 
Kngland, but the action or requirements of the Government may 
seriously affeet it. If we are to follow the working of a monetary 
policy and form a judgment upon its merits we must know first 
how additional money comes into being and how money already 
created ceases to exist; and, secondly, we must understand what 
are the consequences of a variation in the amount of money out- 
standing in the different circumstances which may attend the 
change. 


HOW MONEY IS CREATED. 


Under the system which prevails in our country, there is only 
one method by which we can add to or diminish the aggregato 
amount of our money. Gold coin is no longer minted, and 
additional paper currency is not issued except to meet the demands 
of the public. When the public require more currency they draw 
it from the banks and deposits are reduced as currency in circula- 
tion is increased. The amount of money in existence varies only 
with the action of the banks in increasing or diminishing deposits. 
We know how this is eflected. Every bank loan and every bank 
purchase of securities creates a deposit, and every repayment of 
a@ bank loan and every bank sale destroys one. 

People often talk of money going abroad or of foreign money 
coming here, but as a fact when gold is not in use money is incapable 
of migration. The title to money may change. An individual 
may sell his sterling to an American for dollars, but the American 
will then own the sterling in England and the Englishman dollars 
in the United States. If there is pressure to sell sterling the 
exchange value of the £ will be lowered and temporarily the burden 
of British payments in America will be increased. But the change 
of ownership does not remove the money, which necessarily remains 
and can only be expended where it was created. No exchange 
transaction, no purchase or sale of securities, no import of foreign 
goods or export of our own can take money out of the country 
or bring it here. Those who wish to be meticulous may say that 


— 


them in foreign countries, but the total of such transactions jg 
trifling to be taken into account. Bank loans and their repaym ~ 
bank purchases and sales are in substance the sole pi 
variation in the amount of our money. . 
While banks have this power of creating money it will be found 
that they exercise it only within the strict limits of sound rm 
policy. Anyone who studies the monthly statements of th 
London Clearing Banks will see that these banks keep a reser ; 
of cash fairly constant in relation to the amount of their deposite 
If banks increased their loans and investments the result would be 
to increase the aggregate amount of their deposits but to add 
nothing to their cash resources. The proportion of cash to deposits 
would be reduced and, in the judgment of those responsible rsa 
the management of the banks, would be less than sound bankine 
principles dictated. Thus a limit is placed on a bank’s Power of 
lending by the amount of its cash and, so long as the canons af 
conservative banking are conformed to, additional loans can only 
be made if this cash is increased. Banks lend or invest UP to the 
full amount permitted by their cash resources but they do jo; 
go beyond that point. : 


HOW BANK CASH IS CREATED. 


_ If what I have said so far is accepted it follows that any varia, 

tion in the amount of money in the country is conditional yp 
@ variation in the aggregate amount of cash held by the banks 
The next problem to consider then is the method by which this 
cash is increased or diminished. There are only two ways of 
adding to or reducing the cash resources of the banks. The fips; 
arises from the action of the public. If less currency is required 
in circulation and the surplus is paid into the banks their eas 
resources are increased; and conversely, if more currency jg 
required in circulation and larger amounts are withdrawn fron 
the banks, their cash resources are reduced. There are daily 
fluctuations in the cash held by the banks due to this cause but 
the variation on this account is of minor importance. Over lor 
periods of time, if trade is improving or declining, or if i 
or deflation is in active operation, the difference in the ¢ 
of currency required by the public may be considerable, and tly 
consequent reaction on the cash resources of the banks will by 
first-rate importance. I shall deal with this subject later 
but for the moment it is sufficient to note that the currency req 
ments of the public are tho first cause of variation in tho any 
of cash held by the banks. 

The second and principal cause of movement is action by the 
Bank of England. We have already seen that every loan or 
investment by a bank creates a deposit, but a loan or pure 
by the Bank of England has a further effect. It creates bank ca 
or in other words adds to the banks’ cash Let 1 
explain how this happens. Suppose the Bank of England invest 
a million in War Loan. The seller receives a draft for £1,000,000 
and pays it into his own bank which will consequently increase its 
balance with the Bank of England by that amount. Actually 
million of bank cash will have been created which will bee: 
the basis of new bank loans. The repayment of a Bank of Englar 
loan or a sale of securities by that Bank has the opposite effect 
It cancels so much bank cash and forces the banks, unless the 
abandon their established ratio of cash to deposits, to call in loans 
or sell investments. The Bank of England may make loans o 
enforce repayment by modifying or increasing the severity of its 
terms. It may buy gold or sell gold; it may buy securitik 
sell securities. Every transaction of this kind leads to a variatic 
in the amount of money in the country and by this means exercises 
@ powerful influence on trade. 
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MEANING AND IMPORTANCE OF MONETARY POLICY. 


We can appreciate now the meaning and importance of monetary 
i Money, except the customary minimum which we cary 
use, 


policy. 
in our pockets, is never left idle; it is always pressing for 
If there is more of it, trade is stimulated ; if the amount is redw 
trade is depressed. One man may tell you to increase it indefinitely 
and keep trade booming. But if you do, prices will soar indefinitely. 
You will first suffer innumerable social evils, and finally the extreme 
depreciation of your currency will gravely impair your power to 
trade. Someone elso may urge you to reduce the amount ol 
money and bring down prices to the pre-war level or to such otset 
arbitrary level as he happens to think the right one. Yes, and 
trade will remain depressed and the unemployed will be with you 
all the time. Moreover the burden of the National Debt with 
higher value of money will become intolerable and no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be able to balance his budget. Inflation 
and deflation, the whirlpcol and the rocks, lie on either side of us, 
and if we are to avoid shipwreck the controllers of our monetary 
policy must steer a middle course. 

I should have hesitated to discuss a matter which lies in the 
province of the Bank of England, were it not that I share to th 
full the high respect and admiration for that institution which 
are felt not only in the City of London but throughout the wor 
I disavow any thought of criticism; I am simply endeavours 
to explain. The prudent policy of the Bank of England has | ven 
for scores of years the backbone of the credit structure of this 
country. No institution has ever been conducted over @ long 
period of time with a more unselfish regard for the true interest 
of the public or with a stronger desire to maintain the highes 
principles of sound finance. But the Bank of England is not 
entirely a free agent, although the independence of the centr 
bank of issuo should as far as possible always be preserved. Jt 
is less independent to-day than before the war. It is no longe 
the principal authority for the issue of paper currency. It 3 
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bound to conform to the requirements of the Government, and 





British travellers sometimes carry currency notes and change 
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these requirements have expanded enormously 
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, f national expenditure. ‘ nonetiry polic 
t the debt and of national penditure. The 1 etary policy 


e ‘sh the Bank ef England might wish to pursue may be over- 
whieh © ernment necessities. All I can do, or wish to do, 


led by Gov | : ; 
TH Jay before you the considerations which must be present to 
19 to 1a! . . 


he minds of those responsible for framing the policy. 
the mu 
\DE REVIVAL DEPENDENT ON BROAD CASH BASIS. 


[ think it will be generally accepted that if the price level be 

an increase in the volume of trade will require an 
anrease in the volume of bank credit and currency, that is to say, 
pie 1, The proposition stated in these general terms is, of 
of Se deal to quallific ations, none of which however really affect 
pga truth. It takes no account, for instance, of a possible 
ee in the private credit given between traders, or of a quicker 
aenautl which would enable the existing bank credit to do more 
qork. The latter is indeed a factor of some importance, as if the 
banks sold part of their investments and lent the proceeds to 
trade, turnover would certainly be accelerated. But in present 
circumstances I do not think it can be disputed that a considerable 
improvement in trade must take place before we are likely to have 
anv great change in the rate of turnover or any noticeable increase 
in private credit, and we may therefore take the proposition as it 
stands without dwelling further on its qualifications. 

Let me repeat my statement. If the price level be unchanged an 
increase in the volume of trade will require an increase in the 
yolume of money. You will observe that I say “if tho 
rice level be unchanged,” a condition which makes the propo- 
sition really a truism. For if trade improves and more goods are 
produced, prices will fall unless there is an increase in money. 
Purchasers with the same amount of money will be competing fora 
larger supply of commodities and these conditions must inevitably 
bring about a drop in prices. It follows that when trade is improv- 
ing and the unemployed are being absorbed into industry, if the 
price level is to remain stable, monetary policy should be directed 
to an increase in the supply of money. 
We can take an illustration from current events. Large orders 
have been given recently by the railway companies with the express 
intention of finding more employment. ‘The firms which have taken 
these orders will require more credit from the banks for the purpose 
of paying wages and buying raw materials. If the banks are to give 
this credit and at the same time maintain their recognized cash 
standards, one of two things must happen: either their cash re- 
sou! larged, or they must restrict their grants of credit 
m other directions. But if other borrowers for mdustrial purposes 
have their credits cut down, their capacity to trade will be reduced, 
and we shall lose in employment in their trades what we gain in 
employment on the railway orders. If there is to be an increase in 
the total employment the banks must obtain additional cash 

uees, and this can only be effected by the Bank of England 
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resources 
letting out more money. 

The essential condition to justify an addition to the supply of 

is that a greater volume of goods should be in course of 
luction. If more workpeople are employed more goods wiil be 
roduced, and we have therefore in the movement of the figures 

f the unemployed one of the indications which should direct our 

y. We must be careful, however, to recognize that the unem- 
ed returns include a certain number of unemployable, and that 
rhen we get down to this residuum an \dditional supply of money 

ll not be eccompanied by an increase of production. The only 

t will be higher prices, and a true condition of inflation will 
arise, Shortly stated, the argument is as follows. When national 
output is below producti capacity, the policy should be to let 

vy out; when production is at a maximum, the outflow of 

y should be checked and, if inflationary symptoms have 

wed, money should be withdrawn. 

We must remember that however unpropitious trade conditions 
may be, human ene! ind enterprise are const intly striving for 
I markets, more effective organisation, easier and cheaper 
I ses of production. Amongst an active and progressive 
} trade is always trying to recover, and it will get its way, 
even in th ost unpromising conditions if it be allowed free play. 
Bu ot. le can tan i up against a continued decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the public. Less money means lower prices or Jess 
production or both, and orders will be withheld so long as there is 
an expectation that prices will fall. We have deliberately to make 
up our minds as to what we want. If we mean to get rid of unem- 
| nt we must have more money in existence to take up the 
ut ed production ; if we mean to reduce our present amount of 
money we shall not escape continued unemployment. 


Ups and downs in trade we are bound to have, but wise monetary 











| the bank loan, or, to use 


already explained that an expansion of bank credit is an essentie! 
accompaniment of sustained trade revival; and further, that 
additional bank credit requires an increased cash basis which can 
only be furnished by a loan or purchase by the Bank of England. 
Before the war gold was constantly flowing into London, and if it 
was tendered at a fixed price to the Bank of England that. institution 
was compelled to buy it. Here we had a purchase by the Bank of 
England creating additional bank cash and enabling the banks to 
make additional loans. The purchase was not made with this object 
in view ; it was part of the working of the system with London as 
the world’s free market for gold. But its efiect, nevertheless, was 
what I have described. It is unnecessary now to discuss the 


| measures adopted by the Bank of England to accelerate or retard 


the flow of gold. For our present purposes it is sufficient to observe 
that gold was in fact constantly coming into the country, and was 
bought by the Bank of England. The flow of gold into London 
provided a potential reserve which was always available as a basis 
for the creation of additional credit for trade purposes. 


GOLD NO LONGER FUNCTIONS. 


A particular feature in the working of the pre-vvar system stimu- 
lated the demand of the Band of England for gold at the time when 
its purchase was most essential for trade expansion. If conditions 
were such that more currency was required in circulation the Bank 
of England was compelled to buy gold in order to maintain its reserve 
with the necessary consequence of increasing the cash resources of 
the banks. But mark what happens to-day. Take the conditions 
as we actually know them. ‘Trade has been bad for a long time, 
but signs of improvement have begun to show themselves. Bank 
advances have increased with the inevitable result that there has 
been a demand by the public for more currency. We have already 
seen, however, that when additional currenc y goes into cir vulation, 
the cash resources of the banks are reduced and their power to lend 
is diminished. No gold is now bought as formerly by the Bank of 
England, and unless that institution makes additional loans or 


investments, there is an automatic throttle on the expansion of 

bank credit and the trade revival must be brought to a standstill. 
In present circumstances therefore it is only by wise action on 

the part of the Bank of England that the restriction on trade 


revival can be removed. ‘The increase in bank deposits during 
recent months shows that monetary policy has been directed to 
creating the additional money necessary to carry a larger volume 
of production. Although external have shown 
amelioration trade has been improving, and had this policy not been 


conditions no 


adopted ‘the growth of deposits would soon have been arrested for 
want of a sufficient cash basis and the revival would have been 
checked. In existing conditions conscious policy is necessary to 


achieve the results formerly produced by the machinery of our 
currency control. 

In the working of our credit system it would simplify matters if 
the right of note issue in England were again placed exclusively in 
the hands of the Bank of England, and for my part 1 would gladly 
see this done. I would go further, and extend the monopoly to 
cover the whole of the United Kingdom, though I know this would 
raise the question of compensation to the Scottish and Irish Banks, 
which now issue their own notes. The amount and conditions of 
what is called the fiduciary issue would have to be settled, and there 
might be a difference of opinion as to whether this sum should be 





fixed or should vary with the amount of gold held in the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England. A competent Committee, 
however, could be trusted to e+ to a right conclusion on this 
important point. In other respects I see no reason for thinking 
that the change would present any very serious difficulty. ‘The 
reasons which existed in 1914 for issuing currency notes instead of 
extending the Bank of England’s right of issue have no longer any 


weight, and we are not now concerned to determine whether those 


reasons were good or bad. 


MONETARY INFLATION AND PRODUCTIVE CREDITS 
DISTINGUISHED. 


Before I conclude this part of my address let me make one further 
Many people look upon any increase in the amount 
They fail to observe the distinction between 
create additional money and 
When a Government 


observation. 
of money as inflation. 

the different kinds of bank loans which 
denounce them all in one sweeping judgment. 


shrinks from raising sufficient revenue by taxation to cover its 
current expenditure and makes good the deficiency by borrowing 
from banks, I agree that inflation of this kind deserves unqualified 
condemnation. It leads to a depreciation of the currency, and | 


need not dwell upon the social and commercial evils that must befall 
3ut a bank loan to a manufacturer 


a nation in these circumstances. lo 
tit 


or merchant, as the result of which more 





goods ai broug into 
existence and placed upon the market, is on a cliifferent footing. 
In the first case the loan remains outstanding after the proceeds 
have been spent ; in the second, when the goods have b 
and sold, the money received for the1a is available for repayment of 
a common phrase, the loan 1s self-liqui- 

sation 


r, to the t 


nm produced 


There is a distinct limit, howeve justifiable er 


dating. 

| even of productive eredits. As soon as there is sufficient money to 
carry the full volume of production of which the nation is capabic, 
no more should be created and the ri payment of past loans should 
balance the extension of new ons { hesitate to apply the teri 
inflation to additional trade loans of this nature because of the evil 
associations of the word; but whatever name we give to tis 





J n always prevent the cyclical movement from going to | 
extremes. The speculative exce ef an inflationary boom and 
has cruel impoverishment of a prolonged slump can both be avoided. 
ihey are not necessary evils to which we must submit as things 
Without understandable or preventable cause. They may at least 
be mitigated as indeed we can see from our own experience. Al- 
hough we suffered from booms and slumps before the war, we 
ner had them in the extravagant degree we have since endured. 
There existed in pre-war days a check which, though fortuitous and 
mlacequate, sufficed at least to prevent the worst excesses. That 
check we have now lost. It arose from our monetary system, but 
it came to an end on the ] ing of the gold standard and the 
introduction of the Tr« asury Note. 
GOLD AS PRE-WAR BASIS OF CREDIT. 

yy ° e 

hen examine the actual working of our pre-war monetary 
8) n we discover that the operations necessary for the maintenance 
ol the gold standard had an effect extending far beyond the sphere 
of sound curr rhe wider results may be regarded as a by- 
product, but tl act remains that these operations were a principal 
ficient in regulating the cash resources of the banks. 1 have 


expansion of credit, it is indispensable to the proper functioning 
trade 


of our commercial system, and is imperatively needed when 
is depressed and unemployment general. ; 

The Report was adopted, and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
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_—_ COMPANY MEETING. 


__ 
NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH, JANUARY 30TH, 1924, 
: jing to our main business of to-day-—the' results of 
1—I will deal briefly with the figures of the past 





Before proceec 
this quinquenniun 


the amount of New Business obtained slightly exceeds that of 
1922, but the more than proportionate increase In the amount of 
premiums indicates that our business has been more largely of 
new a f endowment assurance and other forms of investment 
~ Tee than was the case in 1922. The Claims by Death are a 
a but there remeins a substantial actuarial profit on the 
hatle SP» year. The small, but satisfactory, decrease of 
ratio of expenditure to premiums is due principally 
sowth in the premium income of more than £13,000. The 
ps ts  teted funds have increased by more than £140,000. The 
_— sross rate of interest earned on these funds, excluding 
—_— which are valued on a 6 per cent. basis, was £5 2s. 5d. 
rr cent. before deduction of Tncome-tax, as compared with £5 Is. ld. 
in 1922. The net rate of interest was £4 6s. 3d. per cent., as against 
£4 12s. in 1922, the difference being accounted for by the fact that in 
1922 there was brought into credit a considerable ‘sum _ reserved 
against a claim for Income-tax, which was finally decided in favour 
of the Society. ie - “ay 
Since we were criticised in some quarters last year for bringing 
into account what are called ““unrealised profits,” I may explain 
your Board act on the principle that the balance sheet of the 


mortality of the 
} per cent. 1n the 


that 





Society should show its exact position at the close of each year as | 
nearly as it can be ascertained. The members are entitled to this | 
information without any concealment or reservations, and when the | 


position has been exposed, as it is in the valuation balance sheet 
included in the Actuary’s report, they are in a position to see for 
themselves the true surplus at the disposal of the Board. 

The revaluation of the Society’s assets, carried out on this prin- 
ciple, shows a total appreciation of £72,200 on the year, of which 
£28,300 has accrued on Stock Exchange securities. 

The net result of the year, all sources of profit being taken into 
account, is an addition of £143,000 to our surplus—a highly satis- 
factory figure. 


[now come to the results of the quinquennium as a whole. I am 


in the fortunate position of being able to announce to you one of the | 
largest surpluses (in proportion to liabilities) in the history of Life | 
Assurance, namely, £912,360, being 28.8 per cent. of our liabilities— 
asum far exceeding anything in the previous history of the Society, | 


and I believe far larger than any surplus which has been previously 
shown by an office of the size of the “ National Mutual.” i 

the surplus brought in, namely, £184,668, the profit of the quin- 
quennium amounts to £727,692, equivalent to a net return on the 
mean fund (in addition to 3 per cent., the valuation rate of interest) 
f £4 12s. 6d. per cent. per annum, so that during the past five years 
our aggregate earnings, after paying all expenses, have been at the 
rate of £7 12s. 6d. per cent. per annum, free of tax. 

In dealing with this unusually large sum, your Board have con- 
sidered, in the first place, whether there were any special provisions 
r writings down to effect which it would be proper to take advantage 
of this opportunity. The result is shown in the Actuary’s Report. 
We have appropriated a sum of £65,000 to form a fund which will 
“over present and prospective liabilities in respect of Staff pensions. 
We have further effected special writings down, beyond those 
required by the Valuation, to the amount of £29,771. These mainly 
consist of two items : 
mortgage, repayable only by instalments, the last of which is not 
due until 1952. The rate of interest then obtainable on mortgage 
securities of the highest class was very low, and the Board has 
decided to write down the book value of this security to such a 
figure that the interest paid by the borrowers will yield a return of 


Jeducting | 


(1) In 1902 we made a large advance on | 


5 per cent. on the adjusted value, the instalments of principal being | 


accumulated at 34 per cent. net. There is no doubt whatever that 
we hold ample security, but we take the view that mortgage securi- 
ties, which cannot be called in, must fluctuate in value with the 
current rate of interest, just as redeemable bonds or debentures 
fluctuate, and that in valuing them as assets it is preferable to adjust 
them according to that standard. (2) The other item, nearly 
£10,000, has been written off the Society's premises. It is approxi- 
mately the amount which we have expended on the alterations made 


when we took over the house at the corner of Cheapside, and although | 


we are advised that the total value of the property has increased by 
more than this amount, we have decided not to take credit for the 
sum in question. A further sum of about £42,500 has also come out 
of the surplus of the quinquennium, and been paid away in interim 
bonuses to those policies which became claims during the last five 
years. After deducting these various sums, there remains an 
available balance of £775,101. 

The existence of an unusually large surplus, such as we have on 
this occasion, is bound to give rise to difficult questions of distri- 
bution-policy—how to assess the just claims of the present policy- 
holders against the interests of the Society as a permanent institu- 
tion, older than the existing members yet with longer prospects of 
life; and how best to combine the advantages of continuity and 
regularity with the rapid fluctuations of the modern world. Such 
considerations amongst others have weighed with us in reaching 
the decision, which will probably commend itself to all of you ; 





A 
Personal Message 


To Our Readers. 


DEAR FRIENDS,— 

The tragic events in the Near East—the 
appalling number of deaths from starvation—and 
the heart-breaking amount of disease and suffer- 
ing, make this the GREATEST STARVATION 
AREA IN THE WHOLE WORLD. 

The Smyrna Catastrophe, when thousands were 
killed or robbed of all they possessed, was not the 
end of the frightful tragedy. The whole of Asia 
Minor has been depopulated of all non-Moslems, 
which means that the helpless and _ hapless 
Armenians were driven from their homes and 
possessions, with families divided and sent in dif- 
ferent directions, absolutely penniless and hopeless. 

Bereft of all their possessions, the vast majority 
had nothing but the clothes they stood in and most 
were in rags. To feed, clothe and shelter these 
hapless thousands has been the tremendous task of 
the past months. Another result of these calamities, 
in which at least two millions were killed or died, 
1s that there are thousands of helpless Orphans 
needing care, love and food. 

To-day the remnant of the Armenian nation is 
in exile, sharing the hardships of Relief Camps in 
company with other deportees, who, because they 
are Christians, are no longer allowed to live in 
Turkey. We teach trades by which they will 
quickly become self-supporting, but many are ill or 
too young. 

In these sad and distressing circumstances will 
you kindly help these suffering and sorrowing 
crowds, composed mainly of women and children? 
Every gift will be used to alleviate suffering without 
any deduction for Office Expenses or Salaries. 

—Yours sincerely, 

S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, 
Hon. British Commissioner 
for Relief in the Near East. 
At the Office of 
BIBLE LANDS MISSIONS’ AID SOCIETY 
358 Y Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


2nd February, 1924. 


, 














that, | 


in future, distributions of surplus shall be made tothe policy-holders | 


annually instead of at five-year intervals as in the past. 
will this arrangement give members the satisfaction of receiving a 
definite bonus every year. but it will afford an opportunity for more 
Irequent stock-taking, and for closer and more continuous examina- 
tion of all the conditions which should be considered in determining 
the problems of a distribution of surplus. 





Not only —books 





NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


ECCOTIN 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’ S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 

Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 

point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 

repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 

(vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere, 





Tubes 44d. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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The Prince 


and 


Sick Children. 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


—as Patron—has promised 


to open the new 
** William Shepherd Wing ”’ 
f tk , 
oi the 


Belgrave Hospital for Children 


on February 12th, and has consented to accept 
an album containing the names of all ‘new Sub- 
scribers and Donors for the maintenance of this 
wing. May we enter your name in the album? 


Please enter my name in the Album 

os { An annual subscriber of £ 
' A donor 

which I enclose. 


o 
oe 


RIN, A tise neaiianiscd ceenicsakdnnaiccensad ndiantaadieldenmibonls 
(Please write distinctly.) 


BIER Sancicistaiaibegidhidany ethene Aebstateidastionanaeniie 


To the Se relary, 


Belgrave Hospital for Children, 
Clapham Road, 
London, S.W. 9. 


LIMA SITET: 
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In consequence of the general finangiy 
position in Central Europe, the Germa 
Bible Societies, which for over one hy, 
dred years have supplied the Protestay 
parts of Germany with the Holy Scripture 
are unable to continue their benefice; 
work. 





=e 


| 


s anxious that the disiribution of {hh 
|Seriptures among the peoples of Centr 
| Europe should not be allowed in any way 
ito suffer. ; 
depend on the place given to the teaching 
of God’s Word more than on any othe 
single factor. 


make it possible to meet a very real need 
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The Pioneer Society. 


latrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN 


Training Ship and the 

Shaftesbury Homes 

URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
RECEIVED TO DATE £12,008 


(RE 8) 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY BRANCH 
SOCIETY'S WORK. 





1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Fsq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F, H. CLAYTON, Esq 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON_ F. DEV 
Joint Secretaries: H. 
Cheques should be made payable to and s 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 


Founded 1543. 


President: UR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 


CF THE 


10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
2,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 


“VITT, Esq. 
HRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND. 


sent to 
TRAINING SHIP, 














] » Pennell’s Pen Drawing, £3 10s., pub, £7 7s. ; 
Edit, 26 vols,, £88; Bond's Roodscreens and Roodlofts, 2 vols., 30s, 
Works, 15 vols., £15 15s. : Geo, Dliot’s Works and Life 

de Gotha, ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., 

2 vols., 1903, £4 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 
stminster Cathedral, with 100 ilus., 2 vols., 638, for 22s. ; 
Reconnaissance, Edit, de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s,; 
the World, 2 vols., 1917; 
4 vols,, 1904; Enclishwoman’s Magazine, pub. by Ward Lock, 
1870; Cowper's Sailing Tours, 5 vols 
). Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham 


, Me vols., £5 Ss.; 


£5 is. ; 





Seott’s Cathedral Builders ; 
; Selous’s 


>OOKS.—Green’s History English People, 4 vols., 1877, £3 2s. ; 
Stevenson's Works, “ Vailrina"’ 
Lord Morley’s 
Almanach 
Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 
1892, 42s. ; 
Mount Everest, The 
WANTED, Farrer’s Eaves of 
Cowper's Correspondence, 
any vols, 1866 to 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa, 1881. 








For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate & 
Goddard's 
Plate Powder 
Sold everywhere 64 I 26 & 46 

















by maintaining supplies of the Scripture 
for ali seciions of the population in Central 
Europe. 

Donations may be sent to the Seerctaries, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 














le Log Shacks 


=3 on the Western Prairies of Canada and in the 
= Austratian Bush need our sympathy even more 
Fe than the men. Picture them in their isolation 
= and hard toil. There are thousands of them 
=3 who have gone out to begin life over again in a 


new Country. Far from church 
run the risk of falling 


or service, they 
from all religion. 
Yet they are our own kith and kin, fellow-citizens 
with us of our great Lmpire. 
for them? ‘The 


© COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
~~ CHURCH Society 


now in its Hundred and First Year, seeing the 
terrible need, is appealing for a 


Centenary Fund of £100,000 


ies a most modest sum, considering the vast fields 
3 to be covered. 


4 What are YOU doing for 


our people overseas? 


away 





Have we no care 









IANMAGNYANUNIANERYAADAL ECE 


IAMUQANYOUONAALALY 


Hat 


Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard 
Street, or to the Secretary: 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fieet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


ANNA NY 





Heal! 
A ecru 


Fail 
seal NIN 


THE BIBLE Iv 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


The British and Foreign Bible Sociey, | 











The recovery of Europe vil | 


The British and Foreign Bible Society | 
therefore appeals for gifts in order to | 


SERUM ; i 
_ The Women in the 
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“It is time we helped the German people and behaved 
to them as we behaved to the French after the 
Napoleonic war.”—Very Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D., Dean 
of Lincoln. 


THE 


GERMAN PEOPLE 
IN WANT 


The TIMES Berlin Correspondent wrote in 
November: 


“The immediate prospect in Germany is 


WIDESPREAD STARVATION 


of those who are least of all responsible for 
the disasters which have befallen Europe.” 


“The People are Weak, 





and Hungry, 


and Exhausted.’”’ 


— Observer. 








Workers and middle-classes suffer alike. The 
most helpless victims are the women and 
children. 


A Call to Generous 
Britain ! 


Your gift may be sent to the Friends’ Council 
for International Service (Carl Heath, Secre- 
tary), Room 9, Devonshire House, 136 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C. 2, which ts co-operating in 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR | 


RELIEF IN GERMANY. 























Next Two Months 
Most Critical Period 


This is what Dr. Kennedy, the Chief Adminis- 
trator of the All-British Appeal, wired from 
Salonica on the 24th January: 


“*Now making food distributions Western 
Macedonia in eighty-nine different villages 
also twenty-three kitchens in operation. 
Owing frequent snowfall transport difficult 
but distributions fairly well 
Still another hundred 


Next two months most 


maintained. 
villages this area 
alone unvisited. 
critical period. 


Bitterly cold Salonica to-day—cannot over- 
emphasize need clothing. Can you make 


special blanket appeal? ™ 


On the previous day, Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
formerly the American Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople and now Chairman of the League 
of Nations Refugee Settlement Commission, 
wired from Athens: 


* Greek Refugee Settlement Commission 


APPEAL URGENTLY 
charitable Half a 


million without warm clothes, fever sodden 
and inadequately fed. Bulk in Macedonia 


assistance refugees. 


and Thrace where severe winter conditions 


now exist. Many in tents and housing 


Gifts blankets 


be most 


accommodation inadequate. 
warm clothes would 
and would save many lives. 
precluded by its statutes from charitable 


welcome 


Commission 


expenditure.” 


For eighteen months these people have suffered. 
Now is the critical time. We cannot answer 
these appeals unless you help us. 


It is imperative that nations 
should continue to come in. 
Instead of increasing, they 
are lessening. 


Gifts of Money should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 8&7 
General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C.2, which és 
co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and 
the Fricnds’ Relief Committee in the All-British 
Appeal for the Near East. 


Gifts of Clothing should be sent to the Fund, c/o 
New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 
J J*s 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 
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4, BRITISH INDIA 
"| “NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FkciGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

London to Cclombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
3. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
3 Japan and Australia. 

i 4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment. passengerg 

4 only; Australia (via Panaina Canal). 

7%. United Kingdom (by any Ailantic line) via Van- 
couver or Ban Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

®. London (one «lass only, third c:ass rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

4DD 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4& 5—For Passage, P.& 0. House, 14-16, Cockspur 

8t., s.'W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and £1. 

Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.€.3. B.J. Agents, 

Gray, pense & Co., 122, Leadenhail St., London, E.C’.3 
Ro. 6.—J. B. Westray & +. Ltd., 138,  .-creene ét, 


aie 


au 


TITTIES ENTITLE e Tere 








(First Floor), 14, Cockspur St., Lon P 
Vancouver Service, any Office of Sasation Pacific Railway. 
Ko. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 4 
Paris (All Routes) — Sociéié Frangaise, P, & O. 
41, Boulevard des Capucines. 


e ’ / 3 
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w~ and Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Moneys supplied. 
' Baggage insured, stored and forwarded, 
IPI, ; Apply: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, & BRANCHES. 


COOK’S TOURS | 


AND 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


The Outcome of 80 years’ experience 


SUMNY ITALY. 


The next departures of our “IDEAL” ITALIAN TOUR, 
February 20th, March 19th, &c. 


Conducted throughout. 


Inclusive ) 40Gs. { Three weeks’ 
charge s Tour, 
Programme Ne. 124. 
CARNIVAL AT NICE. 


Select Escorted Party Leaves London February 25th. 
Inclusive Fare £40. 
EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
An Escorted Tour leaves every month. 
Inclusive ) , § Conducted 
charge s 100Gs. ( throughout, 


Other Escorted Tours leave at frequent intervals for the French 
and Italian Rivieras, Algeria, Spain, &c. 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 


SPECIMEN ‘* POPULAR 7” TOURS, 

including Travel Tickets, Hotel Accommodation, &c. 
The Riviera, Travel and Hotel, 7 days from eas £8 2 0 
The Riviera, Travel and Hotel, 14 — from eee 10 6 9 
Pyrenee 17 days’ Tour on ‘ ons eee 17 4 6 
7 seesnecg “with 3 auto-car excursions, “14 days eee 18 16 9 
Ocean Voyage to Genoa, home Riviera, 18 oye per 24 11 6 
Riviera and Algiers, 23 days eee mm 34 
Algiers and Biskra, 26 days .. ‘ bin 31 16 6 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, 42 days’ Tour ace 134 0 9 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
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ESTAB. 


1890. 


There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 


“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 


Speciality — Small Casks, 
particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 























To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


which 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 


which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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FURNISHE D. ROC Mss ro L ET at reasonable prices ach has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter ndan Use of bath, telephone.—Write tor appoint- 
ment or telephone P add! n 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. live 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 
ee ee ek - * j 

/IDOWED GEN' ‘LEWOM. AN, not invalid, but unable to 
\ walk much, dependent upon peaceful home, would be grateful for Unfur- 
nished Country Cot , South or We away from tratlie and village noises—in 
or similarly retired position.—Address H., c/o Messrs. HICKSON MOIR, 


park, 
52 New Broad _S' New Broad Stre 
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2nd ed. now ready. 
*A new novel by May Sinclair is a 
literary event."—Sunday Times. 
“Miss Sinclair is without question the 
most gifted of living women writers. 
—Outline of Literature and Art. 
delicate irony, worthy of Anatole 
» pe. meates ‘this fine story, which is 
concerned with the life of a country 
rector, and the tribulations he experiences 
in pursuit of peace and plenty incom- 
patible with “ A Cure of Souls.” 


MAY SINCLAIR’S 


splendid new novel 


A Cure of Souls 


At ali Librarics and Booksellers 


7s 6d net 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 





EE 








Small 








ARS. HEM! 


Rs. 





REQUIRED, 


House, prefer ably I 
A well- vane § 
would suit.—Rep! 

Fabian Society. 25 





M* AP ESSRS. 





FEB. 4TH-6TH PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the property 
of the late H. S. Squance, Usq., of Sunderland (Sold by Order of the Executors), 
and of J. B. Vérel, Msq., brooke House, Prooke, Norfolk. 

FED. OTH MODERN DRAWINGS and Pie rURES of the French and TEnglisl 

yools, including the property of M. F. Middelton, Hsq., of P. A. Cohen, Esq., 98 

, W., of Major Congreve, of His Grace the Duke of Argyil, and of J. b 
t u (5 plates) 2s. 6d. 
bime Old English and tris ish SILVER, including Georgian Silver th 
prop rty of Mrs. Ff. A. Wood and of the late Sir Augustus Webster. 

FEB. STH.—BRO POR ELAIN, FURNITURE and TAPESTRIES, 
ete., including the vy of Mr Niven, of the Rev. H. B. Maling, of Col. H. F. 
Hardman (Sold by f the Trustees), of Mrs. Randolph Berens, of Mrs. Swan, 
of Miss Low and of re Cornish, Lsq 

Iustrated catal s (4 plat 3 
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Classitied Advertisements. — 
Go et, 
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Vi Southwick Street, 


Hyde Park, W. 2, has 








c KA 





for the “month of August, 1924, for the 








SCHOOL. a Ct School, Hostel, Hotel or large 
ot necessarily near the sea, with facilities for tennis 
hool with a good proportion of sir rooms (not dermito 
iting situation sccommodation, terms, &c., to SEA Ri 
lrothill Sti ct Ly tinir ter 8.W. 1. 


by 
‘SOT HEB Y, 
NEW 


FOR 
h Sale commencing 


Xe. 


Auction, 


Sale 


WIL Kl INSON & 
stablished 1744), 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
rHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
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R GRAMMAR  S¢ 





HOOL 


:H-MASTER will be vacant at the end of the Summer Term. 
panied by thirty printed copies of not more than five testi- 
it to the Receiver of 1 Governors at the School on or before 

ior t ‘ u moluments will be supplied upon 
Piet 


¥ 





rev! IN CITIZES rRUST. 
4 ed to intment, on the 
1 t " nti i Trust, « 1 LEC 
n h ! H H I 
e Tru i j " 
wid its slut 
th ‘ mat 
I (ir I t i } Polity 
1 t if (ive 
I with f Iiternation: 
1 ! ned « p ! by k 
t ( 0 
DONALD 
! 
COUNTY SvUnOOo., 





1EAD-MASTERSHITP. 
) I lated by cheme of the Board of Ean 
u the retireme it of the present Head-Master, and tt 
i j } 
i the School is 280, of whom 212 are boarders 
i that the Head-Mast hall be a gr: wluate of a University in 
" \y int must not be over 


40 years of ace 


















Salary £1,000 per z by annual increments of £ to £1,250 per ar 

An oificial 1 vided. 

Duties to begin « r ist, 1924 

Application Forms, a panied by no re than three recent testimoni 
must be sent in on or before March Ist They may be obtained from ti 
undersigned on receipt of a ummped, ad foolscap envelope 

i. C. WATSON, 

8 Newgate, Barnard Castle Clerk to the Governe 

\X-CONSULAR OFFIGER, 37, seeks position. Frenc a 


German, 
ence in Norw; Ly, 


Garden, 


Da 


W.C. 3. 


U.S.A., 


Dutch, Mookkeeping. Lxperi- 
Spe tutor, 13 York Street, Covent 


“lau Slight Spanish, 
Germany.—box 211, the 


no-Norw 


use of a 









HODGE 


ASGOW. 

















RSITY 
(FACULTY 


Uy 34¥2 OF MANCHESTER 
OF TECHNOLOGY). 
MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSOR OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 

















The City Council and the University of Manchester jointly invite applications 
for the Professorship of Textile Technology in the University of Manchester and 
in the College of Technology. 

Commencing Salary: £900 per annum. 

Conditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester. The last day for the receipt of 
applications is Friday, 29th February, 1024 





Canvassing, either dire ctly or indir« ctly, will disqualify a candidate for appointment, 








B. MOUAT JONES 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Principal of the College. 
{j SiVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
BARBER CHAIR OF LAW, 
The Council of the University invites applications for this CHAIR, The stipend 


attached to the 
Particulars can be 


Chair is £1,600 per 
obtained from 


annum, 





GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary to the University. 
1ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEEL. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Wanted, for the Summer Term, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Mathes 
matics in the Upper School, Degree and experience essential le, LIST—L£320, 








Vorms of application may be obtained (on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope) from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Camborne, 
whom they should be returned, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Trure, 
January 23rd, 1924. 


= OF THE 





DURHAM COLLEGES IN THE 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 
NEW SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE, 
The Council of the Durham College will shortly proceed to appoint 2 PROFESSOR 














Ob CHEMISTRY, who will also be required to occupy the position of Head of a 
new Department of Pure Science in the Durham Division of the University and 
be responsible for the general supervision and organization ef the Department. 
The stipend as Professor will be £800 per annum with an additional sum of £200 
per annum as Head of the Department, Applicants should be g ates in Honours 
of a Gritish University and have had experience in University Teaching, Further 
information as to the terms and conditions of the appointment may be had on 
application to the SECRETARY of the Joint B ard, University Offices North 
loailey. Durham, 

Completed ations must be in the hands of th ry not later than 
Saturday, pat 16th, 1924, 

January 


INCOLN DIOCESAN Y TRAINING COL OLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A 
LADY 

















PRINCIPAL (Church of England) required, Univer with 

honours or equivalent, Commencing salary £600, Ww nae yea : nts of 

25 up to £700, and be ard and resi lence in the College I f application 

with full particulars, address Kev, CANON PUREY Ct ST, St “Ma: garet’s Vicarage, 

; Lincoln, ‘The forms must be received by him not later than lay, February 

| 15th ee 

SAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHEL! 4 VACANCY 

|) occurs for HEAD-MASTER in September a 1.500 | annum 

and ~ ©. Evangelical ¢ shure himan, Oxio Graduate, Layman 

eligi Apt iy, with copics of stimonials y 23rd, to the Hon, 
reasurer, Major T. E.R Kk Ki R BY, T.D., Chelts nha, 

of the highly recommei nds 





collect and arranging 
rs, Xé Write Hi., 45 Handforth 


ng 


pie Literary Editor 
experienced jonrnalist requiring lit 


material, proof-reading, revising M55 









Road, — 8.W. . lit es 
TANTED, Nursery GC overne for smali country hous e in 
Cumin - Boy 4}. Two maids kept.—Apply APPLEBY, Tha 
ood. Dalste isk 





+ (6th hk: yp -wone n)5 


NING 


{AREERS AND VOCATI( 








7 sections now ready (64d, caci w Cookery and Catering. 
(2) Medical, Nursing and Allied.  ( Administre tive. 
(4) Social Work, (5) Art (6) Outdoo \ ) WOMEN'S EM. 
PLOYM} i PUBLISHING COMPANY Ltd. (Dept. A.) + Kusseti Square, WLC. 1, 


Scholarships, We. 


Lectures, 




















KE LD COLLEGE ‘ 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
il: Sir THOMAS W. Hi. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P, 
al: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s 
DATE OF 8¢ HOL ARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 20th-22nd, 1024 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, cone of £75, thr of £50, « of £4 ll be « red 
for com petition 
A ¢ riain number of EXHIBITIONS 1 also be awarded 
Stud prepared tor the Arts and Science D t the niversity of 
London 
Fees el £00 a year; Tuition from 28 lineas a 
} particulars apply to tl ECRETARY \ L 4 liampe 
stead, , ; 
MHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
i COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
” R85.) 
Pr pal Med i. Lang. Tripos 
Vice-Principal : tf y I’hys io 





Own gZrouncs {[ 20 acr 




















‘The Coliege stands in its commodation lor 
women students 
t rining covers thre¢ years 
: includes Anatomy , 
ies and Principles of I n in 
K ostural Gyr s, ( Voice 
q ial course in M iy ided for 
those students who show aptitude for this br: caching 
(under the pervision of the College Stall) in iv udon Secoudary Schools and ia 
local Secondary and Elementary Schoo 

For prospectus, & plication nuiid be made to the Principal's Secretary 

an a cent A 
i S oWeDintt Sidlh 

(HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
i {7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teach nnastic Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational ai ymnastics on the Swedish Sy : 





Cricket, 


ETARY, 


Lacrosse, 


apply SECK 


neing, Hockey, 
yor pros pectus 





jogy and 
3 £165 per 


Anatomy, Phys 
Net Bali, &e. J" 





annum, 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on Psycholog: 
PRINCE, M.D., LL.D. (of Tufts College Medical School, Boston, Mass., 
at University Colle ge, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1), at 5.30 p.m. on :— 


February 4th.—Chairman: Prof. C. E. SPEARMAN, Foo. 

February 6th.—Chairman: Dr. BERNARD HART, MI 

February 7th.—Chairman : Prof, G. DAW ES HIC KS, Litt. D., Ph.D. 

Syllabus: The Role of “ Setting” and “ Meaning” in Determining Normal and 


Abnormal Mental States, particularly Anxiety, Fears, Obsessions, Dissociations, &c. 

Coconscious- Images 

A World Consciousness and World Peace. 
Admission free, without ticket. 


EDWIN DELLER, 


will be given by Professor MORTON 
U.S.A.), 


-the Mechanism of Visions, and other Hallucinatory Phenomena. 


—__ 


S Trosnp EEN SY COCKERMOD? 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, TH, 

tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER, Special terms for cle Mow, 

ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge if desired, Teymen', 


7 7 I 
PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, W ST KEM 
TON —SCHOOL for Boys and Girls from 3-14 years, Chairman. yr iG 
Monteflore, M.A.; Hon. Treas., Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, it ¢ 
Symonds, M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrenee, The School provides rth 
education on a wide and firm basis of interest, and a high standard of | 
maintained without undue pressure or cramming.—For prospectus apply at ’ 
E. M. BAIN, Head-Mistress, Froebel Educational Institute, Colet Gardens, we 
























































Sees Snr, Pp4ton's LIST OF SCHOOLS.—26th edition, 1,052 Pag 
‘FYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR | 4+, , Price 5s., postage 9d-—Particulars, with views, of Preparatory, Boys a 
TEACHERS GROVE HOUSE, ROEH:. AMPTON c ANE, S.W.15 Girls Schools and ‘Tutors, Domestic Economy and Physical raining College, hy 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET" GARDE W. KENSINGTON. Wit J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.¢ 
Chairman: Mr. C. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; mi 
Secret: ary : Mr. isthe G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships PI f 
Toan Fund and Grants from the Board of Educ: ition, apply to the Principal, Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
Mias KE. E. LAWRENCE. 
a TICULTURAL COLLEGE. SWANLEY. Kent | MI RG@ATE COLLEGE 
y[He “HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, KENT. SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY ! 
Principan, Miss K. BARRATT, D.Se., A.R.C.8. SPRING TERM, | ENGINEERING SECTION, 
1924, SHORT COURSES in Gardeniag and Poultry-keeping will be held at | ee ; Principalsa— 
the College from February 6th to April 16th,—For particulars apply to the A. LEACH LEWIS, M.A. (Pembroke Coliege, Camb.), 
SECRETARY W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College. Camb.) 
: Peper OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Editi ion), | 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry 9 dets | 
®irls’ Schools and” Colleges. (age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Nava Cole 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &e., and a full illustrated descrint 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, — LID, | ° lite at the Coilege.—GiEVES, Ltd. (Publication’ Dept.), “ Royal Navy Hot 


J OURNEMOUTH 


Chairman: 


COLLEGIATE ScHOOL 
Rev. J. PD. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Princival: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 

Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential Schocl for 

been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 


FOR GIRLS, 








The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The 
School is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, De veseak 
Science Department, Ke. 


INustrated from the College Road, 


Bournemouth. 
: DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE, 
Sound ts 
for universities, 


education. Comprehensive curriculum, Modern met! 
Girls over 16 years of age may specialize, 5 

responsibility have veloped successfully in this school, 

apply SECRETARY 


Prospectus PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, 











vernment and 





Girls has 


Preparation 


ed prospectus 






21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 


; E ducation 
His chiv quali Four leaving Scholarships of £75 ford 


~d stati. 











including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Worksh Di 
Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T. 
s, March.—-Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., 











. Fees £31. Ente 
Head-Master - 











‘T. EDMUN D's SCHOOL, ANTERBURY 
| lO Fine healthy situation, High ground Fite b ady B 
g r ficlds, Separate Junior School, 
» iti es, ae hm 
| For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 
' 
} F byg-soegrer SCHOOL.—-Some twelve Open Scholarships, fy | 


Loys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, 
ar dowawards, will be awarded by cxamination beginning March ut 
} examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply the BURSAR, 





| x 


> 
tossal 





SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
tracing climate. Good education. 


For illu: 
| Fite OLT 





FHead-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. £ch.). 
H T@BFrFikiid, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Giris. Tele. : 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


Not less than Six Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year will be offered 
by the Council on the result of an examination to be held in May, 1924, to GIRLS 
under 14 on the Ist May, ‘Che Council have power to make additional grants varying 
from £30 to £90 a year to scholars, 

All entry forms must be received before 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 


—_— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., 


FOUNDED 1850. 

Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 
SPECIAL AT’ . o N' PION to MUSIC 


Principal 
“ Watford 616." 





March ist, 1924.—For further particulars 





London, 








LEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 


11 miles from London, 
Any ign Method), 





LANGUAGES, and RT. 
LECTURES LY WELL- KNOWN 5 IF ESSORS, 
LTON HOUSE, READING. 


PRIVATE RESIDE AF, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
holidays. 

Principals : POCOCK, Prospectus 


TIYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, Comestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


MIVNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Ticad-Mistress: Miss Ll CRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! 


Modern History, Somerville Cellege, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


(jy BAN VILLE HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Misses on application to the Seeretary. 














of 





Yrincipal: Mrs. NELSON 


Recogni zed as efficient by the Board | of of Edu: ‘ation. 
Thorough education | 


FOLEY, B.Sc. (Lond.). Bracing position near sea and Downs. 
on modern lines. 


VERDALE 
N. Staffs. 


Head-Mistreas: Miss RE. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., ¢ 


ies ELPHIN'SS CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
b DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS ( OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistiess: Mies SARGARES ~ FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), 
Cambridge. 
Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £10 a term 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Scttle, Yorks.) 


‘antab). Boarders only, 


SCHOOL, 





Classical Tripes, 


Fees : 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Bcholarships to the Universitics. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





GIRLS, 


BUCKS. 


KENT. 
| 


JS Agere ‘OMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School int 


Cotswold Hills for BOYS, The aim is to provide Secondary Edy 











in an environment which will encourage individual initiative and respon sib 
{ = us ‘ah an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply to the Head- Maste 
. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester, 
| OASEORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 
An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for t! 
varding of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under li 
June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one oft 
Scholarships, but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—Por 
io information apply to the BURSAR. 
K ELLY COLLE IGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized — by 
| Army ouncil. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet ab 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 


Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











CHOOLS FoR BOYS ano 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

CLERGY RECE IVING DELICATE OR BACKWAKD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge 

and Tutors in this COUN' we Y and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to All 

PARENTS by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be pr 0. 
J. & J. PATON, Edneational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.U, 

Telephone: Central 5055. 


CG CHOOLS 
>) 


_ 


of the 








Information and considered, 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
Scholastic Agents 
who have many years’ experience and extensive inform 
all forms 


carefully 


Ltd., 











| tion of schools, vocational training, and 
. occupation at home and abroad. 
{AREERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF 4 
| SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A ( ARI E AER 
my 61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phones: Gerrard %272 and : 
| DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, s8t 
i. HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENSS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c. 


by : 
THRING & CO., 


i3 given free of charge 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Reg 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
essts. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Sch! 
als in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
stablishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Wor, 
| Agriculture and Horticulture. 
| NO CHAKGE WHATEVER 


Pritate Cuition, Kc. 
PP". ATE TUTOR (Clifton and Cambridge) can 


four delicate or backward boys, Entrance or Scholarship to Public Se hovl 


sent 4926. 








IS MADE TO PARENTS. 








take three o 

















"Fleetwood. | 


Scholastic Agencies. | 
GIRLS, 


Best Schools | 


‘ 


| 
} and Universities. Good home life and healthy surroundings. —Appiy P. 4 
| GROGAN, Elm Bank, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
| — 
Authors, Cypeturiting, &c. 
| a ‘ 
} ONALD MASSEY LITERARY AGENT, | 
Good Stories, &c., required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to--- 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4 
| eel 
i i K ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: Hov | 
i to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training 
‘ 


Mlustreted booklet free,— Regent Institute (Devt. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. | 
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SS 
* ~ T r 7 
pe BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
LITERARY ~y ENT AND ADVISER. 
MSS. personally criticised aud revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 
ators by experts. MSs. re d for book and journal publication at home 
cond Translations fron 1 French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. 


and ab’ yroad. 


Moderate te’ rms invited. 


Enquiries 








MYPEWRIT ING.—6d. 1,000 words, Authors’ MSS., Plays, ete. 

Also duplicating and carbon copies, Prompt, accurate work assured. 
“iss BEITH, Tattingstone, Ipswich, 

EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 


expe rt tuition. 
London College 


Recommended by leading Editors,—Write 


Posta! Lessons : 
of Authorship, 37 (8S) Albemarle St.. W. 1. 


‘Guide to Authorship,” 

10" os 1,009 Word (a to ee and accurately typed. 
‘VELL, 16 West Avenue Road, 

\YPEW = rING.—ls. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 


quantity. iWegible writing speciality. .00 testimonials, ee” 
Fist.1909.— Exped tient Typing Co.(1).69 Lower Clapten Rd.,#.5. Phone: Dalston 4274. 





Walthamstow, E. 17. 











\YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is ti 1,00 ) werd: 
Miss NANCY McFARI ANE ( : li P: a wira Avenuc, Westcliff. 







































If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 
at the end of the term, 


quitable Life 











Ss, NOVELS, PLAYS and SCHOOL S'TORIES wanted fo 
M immediate consideration by well-known publisher.—-Write KE. C., c/o | e 
$3 New Oxford Str ect, W.C. 1. 
a faSSurance Ocie 
wr . 
Gours, We. | 
my H E Bye TIC EAS T.} 
Visited with N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. | , 
February 29th.—PALESTINE, DAMASCUS. BAGDAD, the EUPHRATES, | Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
“TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULE, BABYLON, ac. Desert Campin. x 
March 6th ALGERIA-TUNISLA. Motor tour de luxe. si W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager, 
PRIVATE SOCIAL ‘TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.1.19. 
EEE eS!_ ~~ ——— | 
| No Shareholders, No Commission, 
Gsenes TRAVE ERS’ sich 
} 
PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL, = 
The 
{11 11s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotcls and Excursions, Rigi, Burgen- | 
we pa FOR T NIGHTLY REVIEW 
£1 16s, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, ‘ - e 
. : ? ONTI FEBRUARY, 1924. 
£16 16s, Te Shp ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONI | BALANCE OF Pow eh: A REPLY FROM FRANCE. i teach 
: St —_ = } THE BALDWIN CATASTROPHE ND AFTER By Curio. 
( THE THIRD PARTY’S PROGRAMME By Ilowarp LittL_e 
Illustrated Booklet, Hon. Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., | AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN EUROPE, By J. D. Whererey. 
al ! ourts iceadilly ondot 4 FHE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INSANE. 
3ak Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 ‘ _ ty Joun Warnocx, M.D., B.Se. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORrED TOURS —— | A STUDY OF JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. By Axtuur Symons. 
and Announcements Steamship Lines will be found cn page MY LADY BOLSHEVIK, By Jaakorr PRELOOKER. 
—————— LS _ ee | SYNGE AND TRAGEDY, By Hucun VA. Favusset. 
Gotels, Gpdros, ‘Xe | JAMES ELROY FLECKER, By ALEC MACDONALD. 
PO ee re os ET —— = a LEONID ANDREYEV. Ry Joun Covurnos. 
AT DEVON. A few PAY ING TESTS received. Wel] | NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN. By Sir J. G. Burcener, K.C. 
N. « appointed o id m 1 r house aaa Dairy produce, Good | BALTIC ALLIANCES: FINLAND AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
sit Mt lerate tert ‘ 10 rABOR Lec House, Marweod. Barnstaple. By r, II. Lyon. 
T BOU r NE MOU "TH HY DRO residents enjoy Hotel | CURRENT LITERATURE. By S. M. Extis. 
Ai tyant of a Hy iro. Beautiful position on West | ‘ as toe 
Pi Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.) | LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL Limited. 
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The Edinburgh Review 


YEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Deseripti ive List (gratis) of 170 
Y list id Hotcls m 1 by t People's Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd, Take shar naximur vidend 7) per cent.) or 6 per cent, Loan Stock, 

—P.R.HLA.. i St, ¢ rz He 19 t Strect. W. 1, 

Miscellaneous. 

‘ARS ON Ss. 

) 

M feeturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
for t 1 tion of all l d wood, iron. brick and compo surfaces, fade in 
all colour : patterns snd patticuiars writ 

TER CARSON _« SONS, Battersea, Londot , ee BR 
“A SU {v OV ERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

D: rdescriptive bookiet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE | 

7 EP. AUR ( OMP. sy. D pt. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 

ity oliect. 

HAS YOUR OWN BOOKE ‘PLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Cre t, Mo tto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
£ mens sent free HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Strect, 

i = tng W. Rs _—_ 

REAL SAVIZ \G.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES. & causal to new Write for descriptive price list or send 

garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 

16 16 Chardmor Re ad, 1 London N 16 "Phone : Dalston 4777. 

ABtF ICIAL TEETH (OI! iD) BOUGHT -—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s per tooth pinned on Vule anite, Ys. on Sil ‘rT, 15s. cn 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Ca or offer by ret If offer not cepted, parcel 





m turned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Go ‘id and Siiver Jewellery (broken 
or Otherwise). Satisfaction gua ranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Ma 1 et Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 











effectually cleared by “ Blattis,” as used in 
Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. Gd., 2s. &d., 5s., 


(NOCKR )ACHES 
the Royal Palace. 














post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetheld, or sate your 
Chemist, including Army and Navy Stores and : all BOOT’ 8 Branches. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — IL LUSTRATED Book let “de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIKBNTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 


on application to Mr, A. V. STOREY, 
12 Stratford Place, Oxford st., W, 1, 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free 


ral Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 








ted by HAROLD COX, 
aatae 1924. 7s. 6d. net, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE, 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON AIR WARFARE. 
fHE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN By A. B. WaLktey. 
THE OXFORD UNION. By franc GRIEBLE, 
PAUL THE SILENTIARY. ty F. A. Wricut, 
MAURICE HEWLETT. By Strenin Gwynn, 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND Wil DFOWL. By II t Exriot. 
ae te INDENCE OF TOCWUUEVILLE ND HENRY REEVE 
rt II. By Rev. A. H. Jomuns 
TH E ORIGINS O1 CIVILISATION l O. G. S, Crawrorp. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY O1 ULSTER. By D. A, Cuart, Litt.D. 
ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ART. By Fr Ruttres 
rHE NAVY AND THI DARDANELLES. By Davip Hannay, 
PROTECTION IN AUSTRALIA. Ty F. A. W. Gissorne 
WAR SUPPLIES AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE, 


By C. Ernest Fay 
TARIFFS AND EMPIRE. By the Ep:ror, 


The English Historical Review 








N. CLARK, M.A, 
saint ARY , 1924. 7s. Gd. net. 
ARTICLES. 
THE BATTLE OF MAES MADOG AND THE WELSH CAMPAIGN of 
294-5. By J. G. Epwarps. 
THE PRODUCTION AND E XPOR TATION OF ENGLISH WOOLLENS 
IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By H. L. Gray. 
PETER WENTWORTH. Part I. By J. FE. Neau 
PRINCESS LIEVEN AND THE PROTOCOL OF "4 Al RIL, 1826. 
By Harorp Trempercry. 
Notrs axp Documrnts. Reviews or Books, 
Snort Notices. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, 
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; JANUARY. THE 7s. 6d. The “ Daily Mail” says. | 
/ QUARTERLY REVIEW rE Ome of te bth pb 
F ishe is Ocas on.” 
f THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. , — 
4 By the Lorp Harpince or Pensuvurst, K.G. The Bookman in the * British 
GAME BIRDS AND WIL. D FOWL. By Douctas Gorvon. Weekly” says: | 
= -4 ENGLISH VILLAGES, By the Lorp Ernir, M.V.O. * One of the most interesting and | 
JMOUR. By Roxert Lynp. e| ha Z 
VENICE AND ENGLAND: AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. MR SERS F Sen: coe: 
By Horatio F, Brown. 
| THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY M 
pong ee By Dovcat Matcots. O (rr 
THE STUDY OF EARTHOUAKES. , 
JUTLAND: THE REAI ethan H. H. Turner, D.Se., F.R.S. } 
Al : & REAL STOR » or — 
THE INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF THEOLOGICAL BELIEF, 3 by the author of  Maxa — | 
by F. RK. Tennant, D.D. 4 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Ricuarp M. GumMere, Ph.D. 4 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY PAST AND PRESENT. } ROBERT ELSO On | 
By ALGERNO? “ECIL. 4 . . > } } | 
THE PERSONALITY OF LORD MORLEY.—I. agg meng ' At all Libraries and Booksellers | 
THE ALLIANCE OF HANOVER. By Sir A. W. Waxp, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
f SOME ASPECTS OF THE LATE GENERAL ELECTION. j ans , 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 1 HUTCHINSON & Co. 
—— =| - 
eee re + ee 
LIFE anD LETTERS | ; 
| | To be published shortly. 
. i | | 
Now Incorporating TO-DAY ip ND 
| oa 
seas aes eee | THE REFERENDUM: 
ith the february issue, LIFE '|f! A Handbook to the Poll of the People, 
AND LETTERS” has absorbed | | Referendum or Democratic Right of Veto | 
“TO-DAY,” strengthened its list of nn om Lageiee. 
contributors, increased its size, and By J. St. Loe Strachey. 
changed its price to One Shilling || ]| Demy 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
per copy. | 
| i T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
N O WW O N S A L = ! | Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
| 
|L____ sisi acini _ 








“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Hair and the Nervous System,” ‘* Anaemia and the Hair,”’ Ac. 
‘Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 

upon the causes, and cure, of ali scalp and hair troubles.” 

-Lady'’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration oi the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” 


—Medical Record. 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1,. 
Consultations Free. ’Phone : 


Victoria 2215. 


“Alopecia Areata,” “ The | 








CONTEMPORARY 
| REVIEW 


FEBRUARY, 1924. Price 3/6 


ICAL SITUATION, 
By the Right Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 
AGRICULTURE--THE ELECTION, AND AFTER. 
By the Right Hon. FRANCES D. ACLAND, M.P. 
THE LEAGUE AND THE OLD DIPLOMACY. 
| y Professor ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 
TUE FRENCH SEN TORE XL ELECTIONS. By DENIS GWYNN. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1 oe, By JO! E-PARTY PROBLEMS. 
JOHN H. HUMPHREYS. 

A CENTURY AGO, By SY BIL WENTWORTH ROSKILL, 

| THE NEW ADULT EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN GERMANY, 
By Dr. WERNER PICHT. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, By J. G. LOCKHART, 


GREG — 4 MARTINEZ SIERRA AND THE MODERN SPANISH. 
DR By Dr. WALTER STARKIE, 


| THE RHINE! ANDIN INTER-ALLIED NEGOTIATIONS DURING 
LW By S. MACCOBY. 


PHRASES IN CONTEXT AND CURRENCY. 








Contents : 





| HE POLI 


BIBLICAL 


The Rev. Dr. G. W. WADE, 
| CHRISTIAN SURVIYV a AMONG c ERTAIN MOSLEM sSUb- 
| JECTS OF GREK 

By M ARGARET eee (Mrs. HASLUCK). 
IN NORWAY. By FRANCES PITT. 


FORVIGN AFFAIRS. 
L, il ER ARY SUPPLEMENT AND 


By GEORGE GLASGOW. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 




























































lhen ordering your Magazines, get 
“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
The Schooner and the Soviet. 
The Letters of Ernest and Henriette Renan. 
1846-1850. By Moira O'Neill. 
The Ginger-Beer Standard.—VII.-IX. 


By Isobel Jamieson, 
Memories of M*Quigg. By J. O. P. Bland. 
At the Shrire of the Azure Cloud. 
100 per cenit Dog. By Bravida, 
The Millions of Monsieur le Celonel. 
By A. C. ¢ ton 


From the Outpests.— 
The Juju Rock. By “ Lake Chad.” 
Musings without Method— 


The Franchise Folly of 1917-18—Concessionary, 





not Conservative, Principles — Lord Curzon’s 
* Flood” — The Testimony of Arisioile Mr. 
MacDonald's Position — A Curetaker — Mr. 


Asquith, the Wrecker—The Black-Coated Socialist 
-—France their Enemy. 


A Subseriber writes: “ 1 have pleasure in enclosing my sub- 
scription for next year, and would like at the sa: time to con- 
gratulate you on the unfailing high standard attained by 
* Blackwood.’ I have been a reader of it for some years now, 
and as each nu mbe r appears I know definitely that 1 shall 


thoroughly enjoy it. 
wood’s 
for 


and Abroad can have “ Black 
post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. 


Subscribers both at Home 
Magazine” sent by 
six months, 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Sireet, 
Edinburgh. 


37 Paternoster Row 
° 
.ondon. 











VY OLUMES of Spectator wanted ‘ 


relunded for expense of carriage. 
13 York Street, Covent Garcea, 


Vols. 1—8, 33—38, inclusive. 
Full subscription price will be paid for any or all volumes, with postage 
~ Address K.D.W.C, Business Office, the Speelatvty, 
w.c. 
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| “An Epoch-Making Discovery.” a ~— oye “ =o 
— exhausted on day of publica- 

tion! 2nd large edition 





CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONSCIOUS CONTROL 


OF THE 


INDIVIDUAL 


F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Van's Supreme Inheritance. 


By 


Author of 


troduction by 


PAD. LL.D. 
10s. Gd. net 


With an In 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, 
Crown 8vo. 


Man has a genius for defeating his own ends. A sleep- 
less night is but one of the many object-lessons in this 
truth; and at every turn our Sub-Conscious Self gets the 
better of our Will. Mr. Alexander’s practical remedy 
for this innate perversity, a remedy which has already 
been acclaimed by the scientific world and bids fair to 
pur mankind on a new footing, ties not in blind faith 
nor in the childish formule of Auto-Suggestion, but in 
the resumption of the Conscious Coatrol of all our 

















now ready 


GILBERT FRANKAU' 


: | 
new enthralling romance 


Gerald Cranston’s Lady 


The story of a man who was afraid of love 


‘Ft will make a great hit” 
—Daily Mail 


sand Booksellers 7s. 6d. nel. 


& Co. 


At all Librarie 


HUTCHINSON 

















READ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EDITED BY 
E. D. MOREL, M.P. 


Chief Contents for February : 











HNNONOTNTVUTTININY 








TH Century and After 
February 1924 Number 


CONTENTS : 























Imperial Preference. 
By the Right Hon. STanitey M. 
Prime Minister of Australia. 


Bruce, M.C., 


Enham and the Disabled Man. 

By the Lorp Henry CavenpisH Bentinck, M.P. 
Reunion. 

By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or DurRHAmM. 


Politics and Politicians To-day 
(1) Labour and the Dragon. 
By Stuart Hopason, Editor of the Daily News 
The Pessimists and Labour. 
By Captain E. C. Cox. 
(3) Ex Parte. By Harotp HopGe. 
(4) Stalemate and the Sequel. 
By Captain C. E. 
Thackeray (concluded). 
By EpwarRD WAKEFIELD. 
Sir Francis Newsout, K.C. 
By H. A. Scorr. 


(2) 


LosesBy, M.C. 
Walks with 


Reg. v. Mason. By 
‘* Up-to-date ’’ Music. 
‘Fair Maids of February.”’ 

By G. 


CLARKE NUTTALL. 


Legacies of the War. 

By General Sir HuBert Gouena, 
K.C.V.O., Chairman of the 
Imperial War Relief Fund. 

Spain and England. By Mrs. BERNHARD WHISHAW. 
The North-West Frontier. 

By Lieut.-Col. C. A Court Rerincton, C.M.G. 
The Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

By Lieut.-Col. J. B. Barron, M.C., Superintendent 

of the Palestine 

The Problem of a Future Life. 
By Harotp F. Wyarr. 
By James P. Orr. 
By L. F. Eastersrook. 


G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
Council of the 


Slum Clearance Schemes. 
Alcohol and Meat. 


CONSTABLE : 





London Bombay Sydney. 
3s. net. 


AANA AE 








AHI 





Census. 
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A WA 











Methuen and 


yi 1 eSsrs. 


Announcement 


you 
List. 


Send your name and address to 


will recetve regularly their Illustrated 





SHELLEY AND THE UNROMANTICS 


By OLWEN WARD CAMPBELL. | Illustrated. 
“16s. net. 
amusing of 


The 


and 
Squire in 


most stimulating, crudite, 


“One of the 
literary criticism.’”—J. C. 


recent books of 
Observer. 


MUSIC AND MIND 
By T. H. YORKE TROTTER, Mus. Doe 
7s. Gd. net. 


N.A., 


This book explains the meaning and cefiect of music 
from the standpoint of psychology. 
AUCTION BRIDGE HINTS 
sy THOMAS C. COCHRAN. 3s. 6d. ni 


A book for the average player who desires to perfect a 
knowledge of bidding, as well as to strengthen the other 
phases of his game. 





RARE LUCK 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s new story 
animation and humour, 


7s. 6d. net. 
has all his characteristic 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, Essex Street, Londom, W.C. 2. 


| activities. TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. Editorial 
| His book will hit thinking people like a blow. But com- INDIA AT THE CROSS-ROADS, C. F. Andrews. ! 
fort and remedy are close at hand; and there is not a THE VOICE OF EGYPT. 7 
man or woman among us who can afford to neglect his CAN A BRITISH LABOUR GOVERNMENT SAVE THE WORKERS ' 
discovery and the opportunities of betterment which it BU RB MANY t IN A LABOUR GOVER seo v1 udicchoness ; 
ore j 4 IAD 2 aN J 4 OUR VEN ME . 
offers. | Bulgarian Correspondent, F 
THE DRAFT TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE, 
| Mrs, H. M. Swanwick, 
, | ITALY AND YUGO-SLAVIA: FRANCE AND CZECHO- 
METHUEN & Cco., LTD., SLOVAKIA 4 Rome Correspondent. 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 ¢ Price 3d. emt : ; per annum 3s. 6d., post freé . Outsi le Europe 58. 
| Write for specimen copy to FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Room 15), 
Orchard House, 2-4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 
AUHHUATA BL {hit 
| 7 |M METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 
essrs. 
! a 
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E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LIFE. 
10/- net. 


In this book Dr. Wingfield-Stratford endeavours 
to show in what way civilisation can be saved from 
its present wasteful! and suicidal courses, and this in 
his view can be only accomplis! ned by a complete 
mental and spiritual reconstruction. 








~ EB. BOWEN-ROWLANDS. 
JUDGMENT OF DEATH, 
5/- net. 


ae brings mer fuel toa con- 
* Daily Mail.’ 


* This stimulating 
troversy which is ali eady burniag. 


NEW FICTION. 


7/6 net. 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
ANTHONY DARE. 


The story of some critical years in a boy's life 


told with all Archibald Marshall's quiet, convincing 
realism. 











F. WILLS CROFTS. 
THE GROOTE PARK MURDER. 


“His immense 
very wonderful.” — 


E. MARIA ALBANESI. 
A BIRD IN A STORM. 


In which this popular writer brings a powerful 
indictment against the modern girl's misuse of her 
freedom from restraint. 


ROBERT A. SIMON. 
“OUR LITTLE GIRL.” 


“Written with considerable verve and charm.” 


—'** Aberdeen Press.” 


HOPE MIRRLEES. 
THE COUNTERPLOT. 


Miss Hope Mirrless, when she wrote * Madeleine * 
five years ago, was recognised to be one of the most 
promising of the younger school of women novelists. 
Her new novel shows a great advance. 


CHERRY VEHEYNE. 
ACCORDING TO THEIR DESERTS. 


Miss Veheyne has very strong opinions, and, 
besides being a delightful love story and an 
admirable stage story, ‘‘ According to Their 
Deserts "’ is a challenging book. 


ROSE MACAULAY. 
TOLD BY AN IDIOT. 


Still another large impression is in preparation to 
cope with the immense demand for this brilliant 
book. The most discussed novel published for 
many months. 


NEW 2/6 NOVELS. 
TONO BUNGAY H. G. WELLS 
DON CPISTOBAL ERNEST GOODWIN 
LOVE LANE J. C. SNAITH 
THE DIAMONDS Es S. FLETCHER 


and perfected achievement is 
* Dundee Advertiser.” 
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BROAD WAY Housz 


JANE AUSTEN. 
Iby LEONIE VILLARD. 
JOHNSON. 10s, 6d. net. 
° These two studies will be welcomed by the 
alike In their happy combing ation they 
underet anding of [the author]. 





Introduction by R. BRIMLEy 
MLE 

law 

Gevout and critica 

hould ensure a de 

fanchester Guardian, 


THE SECOND ROUND. 
A Play by HALCO1 T GLOVER, as 
Theaire. 2s. od, net. 
ei suw a play that for power, interest, and literary 
stands high in the list of fine plays of recent years.”’ 


eper 


played at the Everyman 





-Obs¢ rver, 


A MISCELLANY OF CURRE NT _ VERSE. 
—— ed by E. GUY PERTWEE. | 3s. 

Iles nthok By is intended 

in Verse ree mae pu 


AT DAWN: Poems Profane and Religious. 


By th ah AN 1OR thor of ¢ & 
» &, 
Photograyvure portrait ne t. 


MOLI i FLANDERS; al “ THE LADY ROXANA, 


as a companion v Pace to the Ney 
lishe New 


e | ion, 


By DANIEL DEFOF, Repri from th t 
in Introduction by FE. A. B AKE R o1 The Ri ul 
Eng lend a ‘The two in one volum 


SILVER, PEWTER, SHEFFIELD PLATE 


a 


ad France 


By ¥F. W. BURGESS. Wi &5 Hlusirations. 6d. net. The 
latest volume in the HO yM iE CONNOLSSEU SERIES. Other 
Volumes, Old Pottery an: ‘ t, Antique I " ure, Antiqu» | 
Jewellery and Tri 1 Ping "ie od. net each, all fully il 


@ Broadway Trenslations. 


ESQUEMELING’S BUCCANEERS OF 
AMERICA. 





Tr: 16 Dutch Edited S 
Ss! SRASS. ¢ i 1 of thi fasc ook 
(co he «¢ “ce urth Part}, with es 
of inal engravings, m 10a, ae. 12¢, 1. net. 
“ Here is the raw siuft of fifty good romances.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement, 
Other New ilies, 
Celestina, the Spanish Bawd. 
Translated by James Manne (1631). 12s. Gd. net, 
Suetonius’ History of Twelve Czsars. 
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